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INTRODUCTION. 



" Vice is a monster of sueh hideous mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be sxxn." 

The story of Rosin a Meadows is one of real Ufe^ and it has been 
the aim of the author to illustrate in her career the numerous temptcUions, 
S7iares atid trials of the city, which beset the path of the young and unso- 
phisticated maiden, on her first setting out upon the journey of life. In 
lifUog the veil from the tempter, and his subtle and seductive arts, care 
hasbeen taken to " hold the mirror up to nature," and to exhibit vice in 
its (MToper forms and colors, without introducing any thing exceptionable 
to the reader. The beginning shows Virttie^ in all her transcendent 
loveliness, and the end exhibits Viccy in its most *' hideous mien," thus 
showing how to obtain the one and shun the other. 

The scenes and incidents portrayed in this volume are no ideal pictures, 
and the author has endeavored, as far as possible, to divest them of the 
garb of fiction or other extraneous matter. It is believed that the utility 
of works of this character cannot be questioned by the most rigid mor- 
alist, when he reflects that the impressions formed in youth exercise a 
powerful influence over the character for life. The bloom and beauty of 
virtue last through all declining years ; and if this volume be the means 
.4>f unveiling the temptations to those who would deviate from the path 
of duty and honor, and pointing out to them the way of virtue, " whose 
ways ai« pleasantness, and whose paths are peace," then will his labors, 

be well repaid. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Cottage Home. — A Rural Scene — Rosina betrothed in marriage. — Assem- 
bling of the Villagers. — Stage Coach. — Departut'c of the fair Flower of the 
ViUage. 

^ " Her home is there, 

^^ In the sweet cottage of content, where clings 

Heart unto heart, and both beat tenderly." 

In the year 18 — , while returning home from a tour to the White 
Mountains, with a mind bewildered by the rich and beautifid 
scenery and the grand and terrific aspect of this delightful country, 
chance, and the desire to gratify an advehturous spirit, directed my 
steps to a neat little cottage, situated on the outskirts of the village 
of M . 

It was on a glorious morning in August, the very heyday of 
summer ; the earth was glowing with beauty, and nature was dijsi- 
tributing her blessings in the laps of the poor. The sun was juitt 
beginning to gild the tresses of the eastern clouds with bnght 
beams, and with his smiles etherealizing and softening all around. 
It was one of those blossomy fragrant mornings, which dame 
Nature had completed as if to realize the young hopes she had 
inspired in Spring, and every charm bestowed by her liberal hand 
imparted a delicious, though indescribable spell upon the soul. 
The little cottage stood at the foot of a hill, about half a mile from 
the main road, and was almost sheltered from view by a little grove 
of fir-trees which encircled it with their green branches, and was 
surroimded with the sweetest piece of romantic scenery that I ever 
beheld. 

There was something in the green hills that overlooked it, the 
waving woodlands beyond, the green meadows and clover fields, 
undulating around, and the little shining rivulet that leaped so 
merrily beneath, that awakened the sweetest and purest asso- 
ciations of the soul, and would have allured a less enthusiastic 
lover of Nature than myself to pause in admiration. 

A short cut through a thicket, and two or three scrambles up hill 
and through the dale, brought me to a stile in front of the cottage. 
And here, reader, let me pause for a few moments to view the scene 
before us. Tlbe sun is bathing the eastern horizon with a sea of 

1* 
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gold and silver, and all Nature is awakening once more in her 
freshness and beauty ; the air is balmy, fragrant with flowers, over 
which it steals so softly as scarcely to disturb the gathering dew. 
The old oak, that stands like a sentinel near the door, shelters 
beneath its broad leaves a robin, which now skips playfully from 
branch to branch, and carols forth his matin song. 

And the cottage, how beautiful it looks ; like a dimple set in the 
midst of Nature's loveliness. The sides, roof, and even chimney are 
capped with running vines, twisting and intertwisting with each 
other, as if to unite it still more with the lawful lords of the soil, by 
screening what little of art existed in this lovely spot. A short 
distance from the cottage door was a bower, formed by the branches 
of a tree, neatly united by ribands and trellised around by running 
vines. A few simple articles of husbandry were disposed around, 
and upon the greensward lay whitening the dairy-cloths, all ready 
for the morning milking. Ihe cows and sheep were browsing in 
the meadow, and gamboling about as happily as Nature herself. As 
far off as the eye could reach was the village church, with its old, 
weather beaten spire, rising almost as high as the trees that sur- 
rounded it, and in the lap of the valley, near it, was the school-house 
and play-ground, which stood there as the proud temple of Minerva, 
and the landmark of the village, and in that scene many a flock of 
urchins had passed their sunny hours. 

A thousand pleasant, happy thoughts took possession of my 
mind, while under the magic influence of the scene before me; 
and every thing I saw, showed that happiness and contentment 
crowned the little cottage and its domain with their smiles. I 
began involuntarily to hum " Home, sweet home," aloud. 

The noise aroused a young spaniel dog who had been asleep 
under a seat in the bower; and as he lazily emerged from his um- 
brageous retreat, he uttered two or three sharp growls, by way of 
an accompaniment to my heart-felt song. The noise suddenly 
brought to the door of the house a little cherry-cheeked, curly- 
headed fellow, who, seeing me, ran, under the impulse of surprise 
and fright, to tell his father that a stranger was standing by the stile. 
The spaniel seemed, also, impressed with the same feelings ; for he 
began now to bark in good earnest. 

" Silence you, Carlo — come here, Carlo, come here,'* said the 
master of the house, making his appearance outside the door. 

" Good morning, sir," said I, politely raising my hat ; " I beg a 
hundred pardons for this unintentional disturbance." 

" No offence, sir, in the least, — the dog, as well as his master, is 
lazy, this morning; and both should have been aroused long ago 
from their sleep. Come, wife, arouse thee! — and Rosina, up, up, 
my girl ; the sun is now breaking over the green hills, and has 
performed nearly an hour of his journey. And, George, run and 
draw a nail of cool water for your mother, while I spread the table 
for breakfast, here upon the green " 

Away went the nimble-footed rogue, full of smiles and joy, to 
the well, and filled his pail from the "old oaken, moss-covered 
bucket," that hung dripping with nectar at the brink. Presently 
another being appeared beneath the honey-suckled porch of the 
cottage. How shall I describe her — how picture to tne mind that 

fentle-eyed, confiding creature that stood before me, like some fair 
*eri, sent from the Paradise of love? No painting could expresi 
her beauty — it dwelt not alone in her &ce, — in her ruby lipi, her 
roiy cheeks, full of the flush and glow of health ; in the magjc 
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glances of her bright eyes, or her glossy ringlets, that fell luxuri- 
antly over her pure, transparent neck, wooing the gentle zephyrs as 
they passed. It was not alone in her graceful form and elastic 
step, but it enshrined her person with that inherent purity of mind 
and thought, formed by the honest impulses of nature. That fairy 
spot, far away from the turmoil of the world, and the sordid do- 
minions and empty pageantry of fashion, had been her constant 
dwelling-place: and each of those familiar and delightful scenes 
had tranquilized her life, and imparted to her existence all its ripe- 
ning charms. Her days had been a succession of joys, as calm 
and pleasant as her youthful dreams : 

" Such scenes had tempered, with a pensive grace, 

Tlie maiden lustre of that faultless face ; 

Had hung a sad and dream-like spell upon 

The frlidiiig music of her silver-tone. 

And shaded the soft smile, that lovea to lie 

In the deep pathos of that volumed eye." 

The name of this fair maiden was Rosina Meadows. 

•* Come, sir," said the farmer, awakening me from the revery 
into which I had fallen, by a slight touch upon the arm — "we 
shall have breakfast soon, and if you will honor our frugal fare 
with your presence, you are right welcome. The repast will not 
taste less sweet by being touched with the pure air of this mom- 
ing." 

As he spoke, his good wife, a fine, healthy, middle-aged woman, 
brought a brimming plate-full of her family baking to the table, 
which was spread beneath the bower, and little George followed 
with other substantial luxuries. The gentle Rosina placed chairs 
around, and I willingly made one of this happy party. It gave me 
a sensation of thrilling pleasure, while I witnessed this scene ;— 
it appeared to me the very beau ideal of rural life and beauty. 

" You eat sparingly of our simple fare, — I know it is but a poor 
substitute for the luxuries of your city life," said the old man. 

" Ah, sir, no city noble, sheltered within his proud mansion, e'er 
feasted so joyously as I do now; — what is his wealth and state 
when sloth overcomes the energies of mind '? His rank and splen- 
dor, and his sumptuous fare, lose all their relish with the languid 
form, the thin, pale lip, and nerveless arm. Yours is the bread of 
industry, sweetened with content, made doubly 'so by youth, and 
beaiity, and innocence. Nature's heaven-bom handmaid." 

" Tne gentleman flatters you. Rose, as well as us, wife ; it al- 
most makes the tears come into my old eyes, when I think the 
dear girl leaves us to-day." 

" Leaves you," said I, with surprise, " for what ? " 

" Why, you see, sir, she is going to-day to Boston, to seek what 
the girls call her fortune — pray heaven it may be a good one." 

" Does she go there for the first time 7 " 

" Ay ; she was cradled here in the woods — she has ilpent her 
childhood here, and has grown up a girl of seventeen years, with- 
out ever leaving the sight of this humble cottage." 

" Has she relatives or friends 1 " 

" No one but her aunt, a most worthy and respected lady." 

" So young and innocent a girl will And many snares and tempta- 
tions in her path ; I fear her course is over a wide and tumultuous 
sea, full of rocks and quicksands." 

" But while Virtue and modesty are her guides, she has nothing 
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to fear from dangers such as these. She has learnt hoth here, from 
the great book of Nature, written by the hand of God, — every leaf 
of which is impressed indelibly upon the heart ! " 

" The hand of Omnipotence is indeed here, and every leaf and 
blossom bears witness to His wisdom and love. His pure spirit 
breathes throughout the boundless forests, and every zephyr wafts 
its incense to the heart ; but *' God made the country, Man made 
the town ; " — vice there is clad in the same temptations that mis- 
guided our first parents, and brought death and sin into the world. 
It walks in purple and fine linen, — its voice is like the seraph, its 
words are clad in honeyed accents, smiles are wreathed in its face, 
and fascination gleams from its eyes — angels have fallen by it, and 
the pure and guileless, are daily made its victims. Heaven forefend 
that so fair a blossom as the gentle Eosina should be untimely 
nipped." 

" Amen ! " replied the old man, wiping a tear from his eye, — " I 
love my daughter — words cannot tell how much, but I would 
rather see her a corpse at my feet, and follow her to the cold, cold 
grave, and know that in yonder church-yard, her head-stone marked 
where sleeps the child of virtue, than harm should befall her." 

** Oh, father, dear father, do not talk thus of me," interrupted 
Rosina. " You make me weep." 

" Well, well, I won't: — forgive me, Rose, for bringing sadness 
to our breakfast-table, — come, give me a kiss, and we'll talk of 
happiness again — there's a good girl," spoke the affectionate 
father, smiling through his tearful eyes. " Ah, sir. I have seen 
misfortune in my days, dire mishaps, and almost heart-breaking 
things, but I forget them all now, while Rosina is at my side — 
her sweet presence dispels all clouds, and I can place my right 
hand upon her head thus, and bless her for a good girl, and my 
heart cries, content with all the world. Look at yon ripening field 
of corn, my child, how the golden grain repays the farmer's care 
and toil ; he gathers them into his store-house, while his buoyant 
heart speaks thanks to Him who blessed the increase. That com 
is an emblem of virtue, whose intrinsic value is beyond all price. 
But look around the field; there's blight and mildfew, gathering 
thickly o'er some of the tender stalks, blasting with deadly in- 
fluence the wholesome fruit. The honest farmer shuns it — he 
crushes it beneath his feet. Beware of that — 't is vicey 

Once more the tender parent imprinted an affectionate kiss upon 
the fair forehead of Rosina, and the little family, after returning 
thanks to God for their repast, arose, and were soon busying 
themselves in making preparations for the departure of their 
daughter. 

At the time in which we date this history, the iturdy yeomanry 

of M and the neighboring towns, little thought that in their 

time, the power of steam would produce such changes as are wit- 
oessed wery day, and felt by the remotest hamlet in the Union. 
All their journeys were performed by stages, and a visit to the city 
of Boston was considered a great, if*^ not a hazardous undertaking. 
It was a matter to be dreamed of first, and thought of for weeks 
afterward, before it could be undertaken. Then there were many 
preparatory scenes to be enacted, such as tea and quilting parties, 
lor the purpose of giving an interchange of friendly visits, and the 
usual routine of congratulations and friendly and warm wishes for 
a safe and pleasant journey. If two lovers wera to be temporarily 
parted, there were many soft thinfs to be said, the kiss of afection, 
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tender squeeze of the hand, the vows of constancy and troth, the 
pledges of love, and promises, and the thousand other nice and 
agreeable matters, that are included particularly in the rustic art of 
billing and cooing. I do not wish the reader to think for a moment, 
that the fair Rosina had no idol of her heart. Such rare beauty as 
she possessed had long since attracted an honest farmer's boy, who 
had formed a passion for her ever since they were school-mates 
together — he had played with her upon the green, studied Murray 
with her under the guidance of the same wise pedagogue, and in 
riper years wailed upon her at church, and at the different village 
festivals, had been present with her during all the unconstrained 
frolics of youthful liberty, and had made her pay the forfeit of a kiss 
many and many a time, at the husking-parties. 

George Milton, the name of this favored swain, after passing a 
sleepless night previous to the departure of Rosina, found himself 
at an early hour next morning by her side, and had said a thousand 
things to her, when the sound of the stageman's horn was heard 
reverberating over the hills. 

" Just in time," said Mrs. Meadows, as she carefully placed the 
last article of Rosina's apparel into the trunk, " and now give me a 
kiss dear, — be a good girl, — write often, and recollect that we 
can 't do without you on Thanksgiving day." 

The lads and lasses of the village had assembled upon the green, 
just as the stage drove up, and had just time to give the fair Rosina, 
the pride of the village, a friendly shake of the hand, all around, 
when the bustling Jehu announced that every thing was ready. In 
a few minutes, the stage had passed the school-house, the church, 
the grave-yard, and was soon on the high road. 



CHAPTER II. 



Rosinu^s arrival in Boston. — She seeks employment at an Intelligence Office. — 
An every-day chamcter introduced. — Mrs. Clarendon. — The first temptation. — 
The providential delivery. 



A FEW days subsequent to this event, a number of persons, of 
both sexes, might be seen collecting about the door of a shop, 
situated in a remote part of the city of Boston, which bore upon 
its front, in large bold letters, the words " Intelligence Office." 
The windows were filled with hand-bills of all colors, displaying, 
in vaunting terms, inducements for individitals in want of places. 
Seated in the back-room of this office, were several persons, of dif- 
ferent ages, awaiting patiently the fulfilment of some of the bright 
hopes that had been held out to them. * 

The proprietor of the establishment was a tall, gaunt, middle- 
aged man, with a sharp black eye, and a sinister expression of 
countenance. His general appearance denoted a sort of reckless- 
ness of character, rather insignificant notions of morality, and a 
willingness to embrace any calling, which did not require much 
labor, either mental or bodily. This man was leaning lazily over 
his counter, and, for want oi other employment, was stripping the 
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feathers from a quill, accompanying his employment by whistling 
a medley of theatrical airs. 

In the neighborhood of the office might be seen a young and 
highly-dressed man, who at intervals passed by the door, and 
relaxed his steps as he reached the threshold, and cast a wistful 
look at the individuals within. It would be very difficult to give 
the reader a j ust picture of this new personage to our story ; in 
stature he was tall, and was once evidently^ good-looking, but his 
eyes were now blood-shot, his cheeks sunken, and his limbs atten; 
uated. It is not time, that has made the deep inroads upon his 
features ; no, he is yet young. Dissipation, and her dangerous train 
of licentousness, have marked him for their own. They nave seared 
his brain, and destroyed all the kind and finer feelings o( man — 
the ennobling and benevolent qualities have been wrecked, and, 
upon their shattered ruins, vice is firmly seated. His heart is 
ossified, and every pulsation but further removes all virtuous sym- 
pathy from his nature. 

But his person is clad in costly garments, and glistening jewels 
grace his fingers, only to render the wicked and abandoned heart 
more apparent. Who is he, methinks I hear the reader exclaim. 
Let his actions answer, and every one would proclaim him a pander 
to vice — a destroyer of female virtue — a worshipper at the shrine 
of lust and iniquity. All the remaining energies of his mind and 
body are devoted to decoy the unwary victims of passion through 
the many labyrinths of immorality, down to the abode of Satan. 
Thousands like him pollute the air with their pestilential breath, 
and like the Upas, destroy all who come in their midst. Their 
prototypes may be seen hovering like vultures about the factories 
in our manufacturing villages — in the flowery paths where inno- 
cence seeks its recreation — they watch their prey at the doors of 
workshops, where females strive to gain their scanty pittance of 
honesty — their presence darkens every avenue, and tne domestic 
fireside is not safe from their evil eyes. 

This individual, after thrice passing the door of the Intelligence 
Office, and consulting the dial of a gold watch, at length thrust his 
bony fingers through his long hair, with an air of great self-satis- 
faction, and entered the door. 

"Just the man of all the world that I wanted to see — you 
couldn't come at a better moment," exclaimed the proprietor of the 
Intelligence Office, rubbing his hands briskly together. 

"Anything worthy of attention, to-day, eh! Mister Godfrey?" 
replied the anxious libertine, with a knowing wink. 

" Yes, an angel, friend Florence ; raise your eyes a little higher, 
that'll do — now drop them over to the extreme end of yonder 
seat, and tell me what you think." 

"By Jupiter — a pierfect one, as I*m alive — who is she, and 
where did you raise her 1 " 

" One question at a time, if yon* please, and just lend me your 
ear a mtente," replied Godfrey, extending his long neck, to whisper 
into the proffered ear of his patron. 

" I understand, just from the country, of course rather green, eh ? ** 

" Very." 

** She Ul do for me, then, and no mistake." 

*' Come here a moment, Miss ; I forget your name," said Godfrey, 
beckoning with his forefinger to the young girl, who sat away from 
the others, in the back room ; ** what is your name 1 " 
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" Rosina Meadows, sir," modestly replied the beautiful creature, 
dropping a low curtsey. 

" A pretty name. Are you from tlie country, Rosina ? " 

" Yes, sir ; I came here one week ago to-day." 

** And you would like a place to sew in a nice, respectable 
family 1 " 

'^ Such a situation I desire, sir.'* 

" Here is a gentleman in want of a girl like yourself, and is willing 
to give you employment immediately, in a very fine family." 

" Yes, my child, ' interrupted Florence, " where your work shall 
be light, and your wages ample." 

" Oh, sir, how happy you make me feel," said Rosina, with joy 
sparkling in her face; " I'll do my best to merit your kindness. 
How glad it will make father and mother feel when I write them 
what a place I Ve got." 

" Now write my name and address upon a slip of paper for the 
girl," said the treacherous Florence, throwing down a handful of 
silver upon the counter; "this is an earnest of what you shall 
receive if she turns out well ; you understand, Mr. Godfrey." 

" Yes, I do, and you may be assured I will do all in my power to 
favor your wishes." 

Rosina left the office with a light heart, and a quick step, and 
followed the course marked out to her, to find the dwelling of her 
employer. Full of buoyant hopes she bent her steps up Hanover 
street, and threaded her devious way through the crowded thor- 
oughfares, until she came in sight of the door. It was a handsome 
brick building, pleasant exterior, and all around it bore the air of 
neatness. Already she is at the portal. How many thousand 
happy thoughts rush through her pure and unsophisticated heart, 
and fix their impress upon her innocent face. She is about ringing 
the bell, to announce her coming. Will she enter this abode of 
hell, and plunge into the awful net spread for her destruction ? No. 
A good angel, like a spirit of light, hovers over her innocent head, 
and guards her against the machinations of the demons that dwell 
within. 

There was no plate upon the door, and Rosina paused ere she 
touched the bell. She took from her bosom the paper upon which 
the direction was written, and once more perused it, thoughtfully. 

*' Who are you in quest of? " said an old man, who was passing 
by at the time. 

" For a Mrs. Clarendon," replied Rosina ; " this paper gives her 
address. I received it at an intelligence office, not an hour ago." 

" And what in Heaven's name would you do there, my child ? '* 
continued the stranger, gazing earnestly upon her youthful figure. 

" A kind gentleman has offered me a place as semstress in his 
family. I have accepted it, and am come to fulfil my promise." 

" My dear^ildld," said the old man, taking her soft hand in his, 
" doyou know this woman, — this Mrs. Clarendon 1 " 

" I do not." 

" Then, thank God, you have escaped a villain ; that you have 
been snatched from the wiles of the worst woman, ^- no, that name 
is not hers, — devil, that ever lived." 

" You alarm me, sir. What mean you ? " 

" Come this way, then. Leave this loathsome spot, and I will 
tell you. Come, my child ; I will not deceive you, though others 
have." 

The poor girl readily yitlded to his request, and was led, pale 
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and trembling, to the other end of the street. She narrated all that 
had taken place with such natvetd^ as would have almost melted a 
heart of stone. 

Their conversation was, however, suddenly interrupted by the 
appearance of Florence, who had been watching the movements of 
his intended victim, at a little distance. 

" How now, Rosina, what do you wait for ? Who is this sancti- 
monious looking fellow that's got you in custody? " 

" If you mean me, I answer, her friend and protector." 

" None but her father has a right to that title; and I'll be sworn 
the girl is no kin of thine." 

" Thy great achievements this morning are known to me," said 
the old man, with a tone of irony ; " if thy slumbers can be peace- 
ful hereafter, with the vision before thee of one whom thou wouldst 
have despoiled of virtue, and her doating parents standing by thy 
bedside to lash thee into consciousness by their tears and looks of 
agony, so be it." 

" Nonsense, Mr. What 's-your-name, Mr. Meddle, or Mr. Hypo- 
crite, whichever you please, you had better let the girl go about 
her honest work." 

" You had better leave honesty out of the question, Mr. Scape- 
grace ; it is a coin scarce with such as thou art. Thine is a baser 
metal. To be plain with thee, I am aware of thy character and 
motives. Although the country is my abode, Airs. Clarendon^s 
name has reached our native hills, and every breath that speaks it 
denounces her as a deep-stained wanton. You see, sir, I know 
her," said the stranger, casting: a withering glance upon Florence. 

" And you, perhaps, would like to find the girl a place that would 
answer your purposes instead of mine." 

** I leave you, sir, to your base thoughts. Come, my child, I will 
guide thee safely to thy home and friends." 

The old man took Rosina by the arm and walked up Washington 
street, leaving the guilty Florence to enjoy his wicKed thoughts 
alone. 



CHAPTER III. 



Remarks on female labor. — The Factory girl and the semstress. — Wretched 
compensation afforded the latter. — " Slop-shops/' — Eight cents for making a 
shirt. — Usurpation of branches of industry adapted to females. — Men milliners 
and mantuamakers. — Male cooks and male chambermaids. — Rosina's acci- 
dental interview with a man-about-town. — Miss Alice Warren, the dashing 
young Milliner, with a slight inkling given of her true character. — The Milli- 
ner's little back parlor. — Alice Warren and her patron. — A plot formed — A 
peculiar '* Boarding house."— The artful woman, and tk%#rtles8 maid. — 
Rosina invited to a grand ball. 



It is certainly a matter of deep regret, that there are so iew 
sources of pecuniary emolument open to females. I do not agrea 
with the ultra notions in relation to the rights of woman which 
Have been often expressed by lecturers upon this subject : but it 
must be allowed that custom has narrowed their sphere or action 
to a ver^ small compass. Independent of certain domestic duties, 
^ IK>or girl hat but few resources to enable her to obtain an honest 
living. The wages of her toil are small, often insuficient to pro* 
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cure her comfortable food and raiment The stipend of the factory 
girl, who toils, almost incessantly, in the unhealthy atmosphere of 
the mill, A»m the rising to the g<Hng down of the sun, although 
far greater than what is allowed in other countries, is frequently 
not more than enough to supply the wants of the present, without 
enabling her to put by a little for a " rainy day." Factory labor is 
resorted to by females as the most lucrative employment. There 
are, it is true, cases where strong and healthy girls in factories 
have gained a handsome competency by their labors; but such 
cases are rare. 

The other branches of female industry generally afford them but 
a beggarly support. The delicate female who daily plies her needle 
for a living, receives for each article of wearing apparel she finishes, 
a sum too insignificant to mention. There are many in this city, 
young and old, who toil industriously with the needle, every word- 
ing day, and the fruit of their hard work gives them but a wretched 
subsistence. 

If there be any class of people among us who need a protective 
tarifiT at home for their labors^ it is poor females. There are thou- 
sands of females in this city who are too delicate to perform the 
labors of a domestic, whose only means of obtaining their daily 
bread is by sewing ; and how many hundreds are, even now, suffer- 
ing misery, subjecting themselves to the worst privations, through 
the beggarly pay they receive. For .example, I have been told, that 
the price paid by the slop-shops and others for making a common 
shirt is sixpence and ten cents! And numerous are the exam- 
ples, which have come to my knowl^ge, of females, old and young, 
working industriously at shirt-making, from earliest dawn to 
sunset, and even frequently being compelled to continue their toil 
thrpugh the hours of night, to obtain the common and indispensii^ 
ble necessaries of life. The reader has no conception of the misery 
and wretchedness which many now endure in consequence of this 
grinding down of the prices of their labor, living in garrets, half 
starved, half clothed, cold and cheerless, and enduring every priva- 
tion, and still striving to gain an honest living, without the aid of 
the charitable, by making shirts for eight cents each. 

With such inducements to honesty and virtue as these, is it to 
be wondered at, that so many young females are tempted from the 
path of rectitude, that our worthy and industrious city Marshal 
finds new dens of infamy springing up every day, that our Police 
Courts exhibit daily the painful spectacle of the victims of seduc* 
tion, and that our House of Correction is overrun with profligacy, 
vice, and crime ? Every thinking mind must agree witn me, that 
something should be devised to afford industrious females a more 
extended field for the exercise of their labor, and that they should 
find something adequate for it. I am aware that charitable socie- 
ties have beea|k|Staolished for this purpose, one as sin auxiliary to 
the Seamen'i^udkSociety, which has done much good ; but such 
institutions might very well be augmented almost indefinitely ; the 
cause of justice and humanity requires it. We have now men 
milliners, men mantuamakers, male cooks, and male chambermaids, 
all of whom have carried their competition so far, that to sustain 
themselves it becomes necessary, in some cases, to reduce the 
wages of their female operatives to the present miserable pittance 
they now receive. 

The price paid for making shirts is eight cmtf each^ which are 
9 
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•old from one dollar to one dollar and a half each. And who arv 
the purchasers ? In nine cas^ out of ten, seamen. But poor Jack 
does not know the injustice oAhe trade ; if he did he Wbuld never 
be accessory to it. What, then, shall be the remedy? Let the 
societies for charity and benevolence oppose this monopoly, in be- 
haffof females, by establishing the business themselves; give in- 
dustrious young women work and generous wages, and if it he 
necessary, even to raise the prices of shirts and other articles of 
wearine apparel to compete with the capital and resources of those 
engaged in the trade, do so, and we will be bound every true 
son of the ocean will pay the difference, when that sum will bring 
good cheer to the home of the widow and her children, and make 
joyous the hearts of the young ladies who live by their honest 
industry. 

One of the most beautiful and appropriate employments for a 
female, is attending stores, such as dry goods, fancy, and establish- 
ments of a like character. But even this branch of industry, 
which by right belongs to them,'is usurped by the other sex. 

I would not be understood for a moment to advocate any course 
in the regulation oli female* labor, that could be considered ^'o'erstep^* 
ping the modesty of nature ; '* but every one must allow that the 
occupations above named are peculiarly adapted to the minds and 
habits of the ladies, and in other countries have been long since 
established as their rights. Bagging the reader's pardon for this 
digression, we proceed with our story. 

Mrs. Edffarton, the aunt of Kosina Meadows, lived very happily 
at the south section of the city, in the enjoyment of a small settle- 
ment left her by a deceased relative, enough to render her comfort- 
able through life. She was a lady whose kind heart and un- 
Isceptionable character had gained her the friendship and esteem 
of all who kne.w her, and fortunate indeed would it have been for 
the poor and distressed, had her means been equal to her wishes. 
She was the only relative that Rosina had in Boston, and through 
her assistance she obtained employment from a respectable clothing 
establishment in the city ; and, trifling as were the fruits of her 
labors, industry and economy secured for her, as they never fail to 
do for every one when united, a respectable living. Her beauty 
and artless manners did not fail to attract the attention of many 
yx>ung men " about town," one of whom watched her daily as she 
went to and from the shop. 

Late one afternoon, when returning home afler her day's work, 
her attention was attracted by the earnest looks of a young man, 
whom she recollected to have seen gazing at her intently on several 
other occasions, and «ven bow as she turned the corner of the street 
leading to her dwelling. She, however, walked quickly by him, 
without noticing his singularly impertinent manners. The day had 
been exceedingly sultry, and the gathering clom^i denoted that 
a thunder-storm was approaching. Rosina quickraed heir dtept, 
but before she could reach home the shower had commenced. She 
was suddenly startled by the voice of a man who had been waUdn^ 
behind her, and, turning around, beheld the same individual who 
had so often watched her when she left the shop. 

** Do not be alarmed, fair one," said he, addressing her in a soft, 
blaad voice. " I came to offer you my arm, and the shelter of thil 
umbrella — you see the rain is falling briskly.'* 

** Thank you, sir," replied Rosina, " but I have not far to go, and 
can run home without much trouble or inconvenience." 
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" My wajT lies the same as yours, and if yoa will not accept my 
ann, you will not surely object to the protection of the umbrella.^ 
Rosina made no reply, but his exti^e politeness and apparently 
disinterested gallantry, rendered her a passive object of his wishes, 
and she walked slowly by the side of the stranger. He accom- 
panied her to the door, and then took his leave. 

A short time after this event, a youne woman with whom Ro- 
sina had accidentally become acquainted in the work-shop, called 
one evening at Mrs. Edgarton^s to see her. .Alice Warren, the 
name of the girl, was the main-stay of a fashionable millinery es- 
tablishment, which boasted of an extensive and valuable patronage. 
Alice, being a handsome, girl, not at all afflicted with &stidious- 
ness, and altogether regardless of what she termed the foolish and 
illiberal opinions and customs of the descendants of the Puritans, 
naturally had many admirers, of a particular character, upon all of 
whom she is said to have bestowed her smiles and soft glances, 
alike— showing but little partiality, and scouting the idea of en- 
couraging the exclusive addresses of any one. 

She had an extensive circle of female acquaintance, most of 
whom were reputed to be semstresses or milliners, and much to 
the astonishment of many, a greater part of them dressed extrava- 
gantly, although it was well known they worked little, and conse- 
quently their compensation was very small. But Miss Alice was 
always fond of their company, went to balls and parties with theno, 
enjoyed drives with the young men who escorted them about, and 
attracted great attention wherever they went. If the world called 
Alice imprudent, or exhibited any surprise at her apparent pros- 
perity, she would call them squeamish or uncharitable. Miss Alice 
was a milliner — that was her tiadi^ — her shop was her castle^ 
apd she always used it to the best advantafe. She had a versatiljr 
talent, and could drive a brisk business in many ways. She liked 
handsome men, but the handsomest men in hot eyes were those 
who had the most money, and it mattered but little to her whether 
it came from a sinner or a saint, so that she got it If a roiii entered 
her store, who was profuse in his expenditure, she ^ve him a be- 
witching smile, invited him into her little back shop, requested 
him to sit upon her beautiful sofa, and then she would sit beside 
him. She would call his attention to a charming pink bonnet, or 
a lovely dress, a pretty scarf, or a sweet little, cape ; and if any thing 
was necessary to persuade him to buy, she would promise to in- 
troduce him to one of the finest little girls in the city, whosa 
handsome figure would be rendered doubly interesting by the addi- 
tion of either of the above articles. 

If a genteel courtezan should perchance enter the door, she found 
it no very difficult task to persuade her to purchase a liberal bill of 

foods, and tell her that her beau or admirer could not refuse to in- 
uljg;e her bjMpromptly paying the amount. Thus Miss Alice 
thrived, and altra^ appeared to bask in the sunshine of prosperity. 
The neighbors wondered how she got along so well, and some said 
this, and others that, all of which the handsome milliner attributed 
to a jealous, envious disposition. 

One of the females who sometimes superintended Miss Alice's 
establishment, and looked after her interests, was also remarkably 
shrewd and business-like — ^in mind and charsidler she was the very 
reflection of her employer. One of the speculations she eiigaged 
in, by the advice and consent of Miss Alice herself, was to hire a 
han^ome house ; this she furnished in tip-top style, ornamented 
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her front parlor with a handsome carpet and piano, and gave to 
each sleeping apartment an air of unusual ease and elegance. The 
number of the street was told in large figures, and a silver plate, 
affixed to the front door, bore in bold relief the words " Boarding 
House." The young girls who lived here had many visiters ; some 
of the first beaux of the city were frequently seen going in and 
coming out, and the neighbors wondered how they could afford to 
keep such a stylish boarding-house, as times were going ; how the 
girls could afford to dress so dashing; and what additional beauty 
they derived from putting rouge upon their faces. Yet it was 
known they worked as semstresses and milliners, almost every 
day, and came home from their shops at night. Then the watch- 
men's ears were frequently saluted by the opening of champagne 
and the loud laughter and shouts of mirth, at night ; and frequently 
the tone of anger arose amidst the rest, followed by the rattling and 
felling of cards ; but they kept on their nightly round, thought a 
ereat deal upon the subject, but said but little. To be sure, they 
had seen several gentlemen of intrigue enter the house, and some 
ladies of brittle reputation coming out of it, but then it was a 
"Boarding House," and Boarding Houses were not always im- 
maculate, and boarders had a right to sit up late at night, and en- 
tertain their friends with champagne and cards, if they chose. 
The people might say what they pleased, provided they did not 
call Miss Alice by any improper title ; if they did, her indignation 
was immediately aroused, and she would insist that her traducers 
should prove their charges, which, of course, was no very easy 
matter. 

Alice was what the world would term a shrewd woman : so 
Mere many others in the millinery business ; yet Mrs. Bobbin failed, 
Tbs. Twist could not pay her rent, Mrs. Flounce, with her intro- 
duction into genteel society, just made a living, Miss Silky, with 
all her customers, could just make both ends meet, and yet Alice 
outshone them all. In what way did she do it ? We shall see, by 
and by. 

"Here you are, again, hard at work; why, dear Rosina, you'll 
soon change the roses of your cheek to lilies, if you keep housed 
so much. You want recreation ; something to give life and vigor 
to your body and elasticity to your spirits. You should exercise 
more." 

" But I've no time, Alice," replied Rosina, " the work of the shop 
presses, and I have to sit here with no other companion than my 
needle, night and day." 

" Let the work go, child, and do n't dim the lustre of your pretty 
eyes, by looking so long at bits of broadcloth and black silk. All 
work and no play will make you, as the saying goes, a mere toy." 

" But necessity, you know, has no law j and if I do n't work, I 
cannot expect to find food or raiment." j||k> 

" Of the latter, you certainly deserve more gfent^l apparel, for 

■*0r your industry ; why, child, you look now, in that russet frock, with 

your checkered apron, like some 



" Lucy at her spinning wheel. 
In russet gown and apron blue." 



Pardon the simile ; bnt you are altogether too rural." 
" You seem to forget. Miss Alice, that my means are not so large 

as yours, and many others — I dress as weU as I can afford." 
"Nonsense,. child, ^ere is Miss Eunice Clifford, and CharlottH 
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Gay, who do n't work half as hard, or as many hours as you do^ 
always dress in*the height of fashion, and go to halls and tneatres, 
and ride out to Brighton and Roxbury, and all the young men in 
the neighborhood are ready to breaik their hearts for the love of them/' 

" They are indeed pretty," said Rosina, placing her. work upon 
^the table, while some sudden thought entered her mind, "and tney 
dress, certainly, in very fine clothes — let me think — Charlotte^ 
wages last week were two dollars, and £^unice did not even earn 
quite as much as that ; and the foreman of the shop says they 
never exceed that amount, any week — dear me, I can't see how 
they do dress in such fine clothes." 

" dh, you little unsophisticated creature, you '11 learn, one of 
these days, how to dress as well as those girls, and not work here, 
from morning till night, either." 

^3ut I'm sure I never can, unless I can earn more than I do 
.now " replied the artless girl. 

" Well, Rose, let us change the subject — I've got such news to 
tell you, and such a fine compliment, too I Charlotte Gay and Eu- 
nice Clifford would ^ve the world for such a one." ' 

" What is it ? " said Rosina, coloring. 

"What is it! why, Henry Mendon is smitten with you — the 
l^lances from your pretty eyes have pierced him to the heart — he 's 
in love with you." 

" With me I " said Rosina, blushing more than ever, " you are 
making fun of me, now, Alice, I know you are — I am not ^c- 
quainted with any such person." 

" What matters that ? — he 's seen you, and enough, is in love." 

" Where has he seen me ? " . 

" Do you forget the young gentleman who held the umbreUa 
over your head the other evening ? I see you blush, dear *, waH^ 
you must pity him, and let me introduce him to you, for a beau." 

" No, Auce, I eannot; and if I would, my sense of duty would 
not suffer it." » 

"Why, pray?" 

" I am betrothed to another," said Rosina, unconsciously taking 
a miniature from her bosom. 

" Some rustic swain, I dare say— let me see his face," said Al- 
ice, taking the miniature from the earnest gaze of Rosina. " As I 
thought — a village rustic — now I '11 be bound, this fellow dresses 
in a striped frock, and goes to market to sell eggs and butter. Is 
it not so?" 

" I love him dearly," responded Rosina, scarcely heeding the 
question — " I love him truly, and he loves me — I know he does — 
give me the miniature, Alice — I cannot tell you how I love him." 

" Well, Rosina, leaving village loves out of the question, I have 
another request to make of you, which I am sure you will not 
fleny me. Tiiere 4s to be a grand ball, next Thursday night, at the 
— ' — Hall, and YOU must be one of the party." 

" How can t, my dear, without a suitable gown ? I have not a ^ 
dress fitting for a ball-rogm." 

"Never mind that — what your beauty don't make up for, in 
dress, I will supply with pleasure ; so you have no excuse." 

Alice, after muchpersuasion, made Rosu|a give an unwilling 
promise that she wouM go,, and afterwards Wk her to resume her 
work, delighted in having so easily succeeded in accomplishing 
the olnect of her mission. 
2* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The little back Parlor. — The Rou6 and the Milliner. — The Principles of Henry 
Mendon, Esq. defined.— Grand Ball, and the Belle of the Evening.— Remarks 
on Female Reputation. — Blastuig influence of Evil Associates. — The Vlr- 
tuous Female often seduced by the corrupt of her own sex.— A wrfl known 
Case cited from the Annals of the Municipal Court, as an example. — ^Detrae- 
tion exhibited in the Ball-Room. 



The next day, the little back room of Miss Alice's inillhiery es- 
tablishment was honored by the presence of Mr. Henry Mendon, 
and the conversation of the preceding chapter was the principal 
topic of discussion. Alice informed him, that his long-cherished 
hope of an interview with Rosina would now be realized, as she 
had positively promised to make one of a select party at the ap- 
proaching ball. She did not omit to stat6, that she herself had 
taken the responsibility of decorating the little country girl in the 
usual gewgaws, that ai>^ considered necessary for such occasions. 
Of course Mr. Henry Mendon's generosity was now to be te»ted 
fully ; and gratitude to his patron, for the important service she 
had rendered him, made it necessary that he should patronize her 
by purchasing the finest dress she had in the whole establishlnent, 
which Alice was to present in a becoming manner to Rosina. ' 

Harry Mendon, soon after he had passed his minority, became the 
principal heir to a large estate, by the death of his father. He was 
|P elder son, and, as is too often the case, was petted and indulged 
1^ his parents to that extent, which early led him to contract 
habits of recklessness, extravagance, and profligacy, that became 
in after life a second nature. Hi^ wealth afforded him the means 
df gratifying his passions to the utmost bent. And from associates 
like himself, inured to conviviality, and every species of dissipation, 
he was called a fine, noble fellow at sprees, and midnight revels, 
because he spent his money liberally, and was often applauded by 
the dissolute of both sexes for his unhallowed conquests of female 
virtue. His life was devoted to extravagance and folly, and his 
thoughts fixed upon intrig-ues and amours. 

Such is the outline of a character, who found favor with Miss 
Alice Warren, and the pecuniary sacrifice which he was called 
upon to make, to favor his suit with the village girl, was with such 
a man but a trifling consideration, where the ruling passion of bis 
life was to be gratified. It was the settled ptirpose of his mind to 
become acquainted with her ; and this was the snare he had lain 
to effect it. 

In good time, the new dress and trinkets were caiefuUy packed 
up, under the direction of Alice, who presented them to Rosina on 
;he morning preceding the grand ball, and congratulated her upon 
the fine appearance she would make in the hall, and the number of 
hearts she would make conquests of by her smiles, and good looks. 
The hours flew swiftly by, and Rosina, flattered by compliments, 
delighted with the |vesent8 she had'^ received, and with a heart 
made light and cheerful by the anticipated pleasure, resigned her- 
. self cheerfully to the charge of Alice, and was «oon ushered, for 
the first time in her life, into the midst of the gay assemblage. 



m^ 






Ndw, reader^ give me thy hand, and let us walk together to thtf 
very heart of the city. Thine ears are now greeted with the 
swelling music, and hundreds of fair forms are seen ascending the 
winding stairs to the mirthful Und joy-inspiring dance. Tire or- 
chestra have struck up a merry air to sirmmon the party to form 
the introductory cotillon. Stand aside with me, and like a " look- 
er-on in Vienna," note the movements of the busy throng. It is a 
stirring and brilliant scene, and to the unsophisticated village 
maid, whose heart is guileless, and who sees with the eye of inno- 
cence and purity, it cannot fail to lend a soothing and pleasant 
charm. 

The ball of to-night is by no means exclusive. It is dedicated to 
no particular occasion. It is neither a family or a select party, 
where each one is ushered among friends or acquaintances mutu- 
ally seeking to add something to the happiness of the other. It is 
made up of every species of character ; or at least every one who 
felt disposed, of had the means of purchasing a ticket. Hark 
to the melting strain. Imperceptibly it steals upon the senses, and 
all trouble is drowned in the delicious melody. And now the dance 
begins. Hundreds of bright eyes fill with delight, and happy forms 
move gaily with the music. There are many fair, and many beau- 
tiful, dear reader, in this assembly, and among them many, who, 
though fair in form and beautiful in figure, are corrupt in mmd and 
heart ; whose presence contaminates, as with a moral leprosy, 
youth and virtue. Mark you von set of cotillons, made up of a 
party of this character. It is led by a female who but a year ago 
maintained openly an interest in a house of assignation, and con- 
tinued in her wicked trade until compelled to abandon it by the force 
of the law. At her side stands another female, who is reputed to 
be the wife of a distinguished rake, but who is known never to havt 
been so constituted by the rites of marriage. On the opposite side 
is one who unblushmgly lives as a mistress to a man, who is 
courted for his wealth, and figures in good society, even among 
virtuous females, who, shame to say it, encourage his attentions, 
and attach to his numerous acts of gross profligacy the veiled 
name of " little indiscretions." 

The managers do not feel responsible for such persons, so long as 
their behaviour is good there. The money they have paid is as valu- 
able as that of others, their vices are liberally considered as venial 
ones, and no questions are asked. Having been taught by expe- 
rience, that an open violation of the law is at this time hazard- 
ous, these females have adopted more covert nieasures to trans- 
gress ; a course even far more dangerous to society. They assume 
a virtue, seek the company of the good, frequent places which 
ishould be filled only by the virtuous, and by thus clothing with 
film-lrke garb the moral deformity of their character, find a larger 
scope for the exercise of the evil propensities of their nature. 

There is a great amount of mischief done by females of this 
stamp. The virtuous girl is taught to avoid the licentious man, to 
turn a deaf ear to his unmeaning flattery, and soft and persuasive 
words ', but what he fails to accomplish is often performed by the 
depraved of her own sex, who, by the cunning of her sex, finds ready 
access to her presence, and gradually weaves her poisonous wen 
around her victim, until she is encompassed by destruction. 

Every day's experience proves the feet, and hundreds of melan- 
choly examples might be adduced, where the young, the be'autifu 
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and artless girl, has fkllea a victim to the subtle machinations of 
her own sex. A well known case occurred in Boston a few months 
since, the fiicts of which are contained upon the records of the Mu» 
nicipal Court, and created at the time the just indignation -of the 
public. The wife of an eminent professor of music deliberately 
formed a plan to ruin a young g^rl of irreproachable character, the 
daughter of a respectable citizen, and to this end, no means, howev- 
er revolting, were left untried. The poison of licentiousness was 
infused into her youthful mind, and libidinous desires formed, by 
recourse to the grossest means, and she was immolated upon the 
altar of sensuality. In the investigation of this singular case, mainr 
were at a loss to define the motive which actuated this woman. It 
was that motive which rules a depraved heart, which, when brought 
in coi^tact with virtue, sees as in a glass its own deformity, and is 
prompted by the fiend within, to destroy or bring to its level, all 
that is good and lovely. 

Females should, therefore, not only be warned against the lures 
of men, but the more dangerous arts spread for them by their- own 

9C2L* 

'' A shameless woman is the worst of men." 

When she loses that priceless gem, her reputation, she fiiUs, n^eter 
to rise again. A good name in woman is a treasure far more valu- 
able than wealth — without it grace and beauty have no charm, 
birth and rank no honor; it is a principle so nearly allied to life, 
that its loss renders existence a Durden. It is a grace bestowed 
by God, which imparts sublimity to beauty, and gives to woman a 
station " little lower than the angels." Rogers thus eloquently 
speaks of this inestimable jewel : 

" Ah ! why should virtue dread the firowns of fate, 
Hers what no wealth can win, no power create ; 
A little world of clear and cloudless day, 
Nor wrecked by storms, nor mouldered by decay, 
A world which Memories' ceaseless sunshine blest — 
The home of happiness — an honest breast I " 

A young and virtuous woman has often to encounter a furnace 
of affliction, and scenes of danger ; and her character for life must 
either be exalted or de^aded by the company she keeps. It there? 
fore behooves her to look well with whom she associates, as the 
only means of preserving a pure and uncontaminated reputation. 

These remarks are not suggested by fancy, but from facts ; they 
are a transcript fl-om real life, and show how easily the young are 
deluded from the path of rectitude, and unconsciously brought into 
the presence of the abandoned. We have as yet seen but a shadow 
of the picture ; the worst features remain for observation. 

The music has again ceased, and the gentlemen are leading their 
partners to their seats. There is one among the assembly towards 
whom all eyes are turned. She is a beine of surpassing loveliness ; 
there is an air of grace about her which courts the admiration of 
every eye ; her modest dress discloses a figure every way faultless : 
and when she smiles, joy plays about her glowing cheek, and 
sparkles in her lustrous eyes, so cheei fully, as if the spirit of her 
youth and innocence sprang warm and gushing from her heart, and 
concentrated her whole existence in the moment. 

Her voice, how sweet and harp-like — in conversation how art- 
less and confiding, in manner how modest, in step how graceful 
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and like a n3anph. Stie is one of the merriest creatures ever seen. 
" Who is she ? " is the general inquiiy. Henry Mendon approaches 
her, she takes his arm, and is led to a seat next to Alice Warren. 
Rosina Meadows is indeed the belle of the ball-room ! 

Now, reader, let us take advantage of this short interval between 
the dances, and change our position to anot^ker section of the room. 
A number of dashing young gentlemen, known as gay, easy, care- 
less fellows, have grouped themselves together to indulge in various 
matters of small' talk, in which women and scandal form no insig- 
nificant part. They are discussing the merits of the fair sex, pretty- 
much in the same manner as a sportsman jvould speak of the good 
or bad points of a favorite race-horse, and as we do not wish to 
curtail the scene of any of its fair proportions, let us present the 
conversation, in the least objectionable manner. 

"What little Hebe has Harry Mendon got with him, to-night 1 " 
inquired one of the coterie. " I mean the beauty with ringlets^ who 
wears a japonica in h6r breast." 

" They call her by the rustic name of Rosina. She 's a pretty 
creature, and what a foot and ankle she 's got, and how fawn-like 
are her motions."' 

" And such a swan-like neck, and flowing, voluptuous bust — 
she 's just such a divinity as Praxatelles would have studied — the 
very realization of a poet's golden dream." 

" With all such charms," continued the first speaker, smiling, 
" what a pity 't is she 's to be another victim." 

" It is rather hard ; but Mendon is a sad dog, and a devilish lucky 
fellow in his amours — he's a perfect Blue Beard among women, 
and has more intrigues than a patrician 3 but, Charley, you have 
not yet told me who she is." 

" Nor cannot now, except by report — they say that Alice Warren 
found her somewhere^ in a little obscure house at the South end, 
some place in Esswc street, where she has been -living with her 
aunt — she's from the country; a Blue, Green, or White Mountain 
maid, hang me if I know which, but she '11 do, let her birth-place 
be where it may." 

" Ah, I understand, now ; if Alice Wai*ren knows her that 's con-^ 
demnation enough ; Alice^ should be employed in a harem to cater 
for the Grand Bashaw." 

"You are right, Clifton, and if she borfe the appellation 'which 
her deeds have earnt for her, she would have been called a Procuress 
instead of a fashionable Milliner — her fine shop is an excellent 
cloak, and covers a multitude of sins." • 

"And it is destruction to any young woman of reputation who 
crosses her threshold." 

" Poor Rosina!" continued Clifton, "if that's her name, she should 
be warned against the arts of this she crocodile." 

" But I fear all the warnings of strangers would avail but little 
against the wealth of Mendon. — I understand he's set his heart 
upon her, and has through his accomplice, Alice^ made her a pres- 
4Snt of the beautiful dress and gold chain, that she now wears.'' 

"See how closely he converses with her, and do you notice now, 
his hand is lain upon her's — let us go nearer and watch his 
motions." 

The moral character of these two young gentlemen, who were 
BO suddenly imbued with the spirit of benevolence and philanthro- 
pjt was but a tithe better than Harry Mendon^, whom they were ttti* 
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ducing 90 yiolently. — But their fnodu$ operandi^ wai quite different 
from his — what tney lacked in wealth, they made up in assump> 
tion, deceit and secresy ; sophistry took the place of truth in all 
their arguments, and tne malaria of flattery was spread with an 
unsparing hand. — If they warned their victims against one evil, it 
was hut to entice them to a greater one. 

There is another clique of promising youths assembling in the 
gentlemen's drawing room, whose boisterous mirth denotes too 
plainly that they have been indulging freely in potations of spark- 
ling champagne, the fire of the grape imparting every moment 
its inspiring properties. Wine and women are said to be insepara- 
ble ; however this may be, there is no doubt that the former plays 
strange fantastic , tricky in the brains of men, and causes their 
tongues to run right in ^e ways of scandal, more than any other 
power. 

" Well Kit," said one of the party, " have youdanced to night?** 

" No, hot yet, I'm waiting to lead that little country girl to the 
floor. She s promised to me for the next cotillon." 

*' You've done well in engaging her — four or five of us have 
tried, but she has been so much beset with admirers that I left in 
despair." 

" I wan't to dance with her for a particular purpose," replied the 
first speaker, with a knowing wink, "she 's rare game, and if I 
can make an assignation with her to take a ride with me to Ljmn 
tomorrow, it will be more satisfaction than dancing with her all 
night." 

" But is she not a clever girl ? " 

" Clever ! ha, ha, ha ! oh yes — very I — about as clever as Alice 
Warren, or Charlotte Gay, or Eunice Clifford \ she came with them, 
tad you know how cUver they are." 

" But I think she 's a nice virtuous girl, and you had better be 
careful, Kit, how you proceed." 

'^ I understand," continued Kit, placing the thumb of his right 
hand upon the side of his nose, and maJung a rotary movement 
with the fingers, — "I understand, you want to monopolize her 
yourself, but if you really think she 's clever, let me tell you, you 
are more verdant than I thought you were. Do* you think any 
virtuous, discreet, clever girl would be seen with Harry Mendon, 
the greatest libertine in the city ? And if you want f^ny more proof 
of her cleverness, look now, see, she's talking with £jiza Rivers, 

of street memory ; the annals of the Police Court give her 

name in full, and the newspapers have frequently criticised her 
beauty." 

At this moment Mendon had just led Rosina to a seat, ver]r near 
one of the ladies whose reputation we have already mentioned, 
and with the same innocence which had always characterized her 
heart, she had made some careless remark to Eliza Rivers, who 
took advantage of so lucky an opportunity to form a closer ac- 
quaintance with Rosina. 

Does the gentle Rosina see the snare that is weaving around her 
'—does she hear the loud laugh of the libertine, exulting. -over his 
anticipated conquest — or the coarse and ribald jest that is bandied 
from one tongue to another ? — No, the hand of deceit has not yet 
clouded her eyes, nor the venom of guilt touched her heart. She 
is the child of innocence, she dwells amidst the paradise created 
by her own holgr mind, and sees not the serpent tnat lies beneath 
her feet. 
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CHAPTER V. 



First UnpreMions of the 8cen».— The Romance -an^llui Iteality. — Clandestine 
Meeting between Rosina amd Heniy Jileadon.— Ae firening Ramble upon 
the Common. — ^Vows of Love. 



Although the hour was late when Rosina returned home from 
the ball, she could not sleep ; a new life had been opened to her 
view — the allurements of flattery had been exhausted upon her, 
and the voice of admiration had continually greeted her ear — the 
specious and imposing scenes in which ihe had lately mingled, for 
the first time, and the fascinating influence of music, naturally 
kindled in her romantic bosom new emotions and feelings, the re- 
collections of which thrilled in every pulse. Slumber could not 
overcome the spell. She thought of llenry Mendon — he sang 
well, danced well, and his personal appearance united many powers 
of captivation — he was graceful, and his speech full of grace and 
suavity — he had paid. her many marked attentions, and she was 
pleased with th^m — he had made protestations of love, and she 
believed him. 

The next day she pursued her accustomed labors as usual, though 
her spirit was restless and discontented — she returned from the 
shop that night and the night after, with a slight aversion to her 
employment ; she could not help thinking how pleasant and more 
congenial it would be to her feelings, could she oecome the wife of 
Mendon, and live a fine lady, with all the comforts and pleasures of 
life at her command. 

This state of mind was encouraged by the daily visits of Alice 
Warren, who was not idle in increasing this antipathy to common 
life and notions^ and how much better it would be to favor the ad- 
dresses of Mendon, and leave an occupation wholly beneath her 
notice. 

Her atitt had been for some time bed-ridden by disease, and pre- 
vented from looking so carefully after the welfare of her niece as 
she would otherwise have done. Who can wonder then, that with 
such powerful and subtle advocates as Alice Warren and Harry 
Mendon, the daily task which had always been accomplished with 
a* cheerful spirit should now become distasteful, and a change 
should have been wrought in the feelings of Rosina ? Not a: week 
had ever elapsed since her arrival in Boston, that she had ne^ 
lected writing a long and affectionate letter to her parents, an*^ oiie. 
to George Milton, her old school-mate, and lover, to whom she wk4 
engaged by the most sacred ties ; but now her epistles were less fiis-' 
quent and enthusiastic, and her letters to George grew more cold 
and formal. She felt and often reproached herself for this tempo- 
rary neglect of filial duty, and she knew not why her aflections 
were becoming estranged from him, whom she had ever held dear, 
and had been always, sleeping or waking, uppermost in her 
thoughts. 

Early one evening, after she had returned home from work, and 
was enjoying her frugal supper, a messenger came to the door with 
a letter from Henry Mendon, requesting her to meet him at a cer- 
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tain time and place, for the purpose of enjoying together a walk 
upon the common. She gave a hasty assent ta the request, and 
lost no time in hastening to the spot proposed. Harry was wait- 
ing to receive her, and taking her arm they walked together 
through the mall for some time, in silence. 

" Rosina ! " said Mfpidon, with a sigh, " I have sent for you 
to-night to acknowledge a passion that I can no longer conceal — 
I love you." 

Rosina could not speak for some time — but walked silently, 
and with downcast eyes — for she could scarcely persuade her 
senses that she heard aright, and when she did, a thousand sensa- 
tions of surprise, hope and joy so mingled together as to prevent 
her utterance. 

" Do not turn from me, Rosina," continued Mendon, pressing her 
hand to his lips, "but che^ me with those beautious eyes, if words 
refuse to reply." 

" Sir," said Rosina, in a modest and faltering voice, " I fear you 
mock me, when the wealthy and beloved son of the Mendons de- 
clares his love for Rosina Meadows, an humble farmer's daughter." 

" No, Rosina, believe me, no^ I speak from my heart, I love thee^- 
ay more, I idolize thee, and whetner the daughter of a farmer or a 
lord, I love truly and devotedly, — I am rich and powerful, and can 
raise thee from the poor secluded semstres9 that thou art, to a fine 
lady — think of that Rosina, and tell me whether you will give me 
thy heart?" 

** I have none," replied Rosina, in a gentle tone. 

" Where is it ? " asked Harry, raising her delicate hand to his 
lips. 

" Gone — His betrothed to another." 

*' 'Tis some peasant-boy who never can love thee as I do." 

" Oh yes — I know he does — and 'twould break his heart to lose 
me." 

"Pshaw, child — these bumpkins' hearts are iron and proof 
against the tender tokens of love — and if he marries thee, the only 
dower he can bring is poverty and a little rustic affection, that is 
at best but evanescent, while I can give thee gold and fine dresses, 
and thou can'st go to balls, and parties, and theatres, and ride in 
thy own carriage. Wilt be my loved and honored wife, Ro- 
sina ? " 

Rosina replied not — her heart was too full for utterance, and 
onward she walked almost unconscious of her situation. As the 
dew upon the flowers, were the honied words of Henry IVlendon 
to her — they sunk into her soul, and threw around her existence a 
spell of romance which words could not describe. Before leaving 
him that night she promised to reflect upon the ofler he had made, 
and at another interview determine upon her future destiny. 
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CHAPTER VL 



A Brief Halt. — Custom and her Gilded Pill. — Interiw of a Fashionable Restaa- 
rant.— A Spirited Picture. — The ^Convivial Partyv—Harry Mcndon and the 
Clique. — Agreeable Remiiiiscences.— >\Vine and Women. — Peculiar Search- 
ing Powers of Liquor, and its Wonderful Aid to Free Discussion. — Champagne 
and Ale. — Headaches in Perspective. — Future Plitns developed. — Incipient 
Signs of Inebriety. — Rosina receives a Letter from her Parents, and from her 
Betrothed.— The Warning Voice siifled by an Infamous Plot. — The Forged 
Letter. — Love and Pride. — The Objvct accomplished. — Rosina removed lo 
Mendon's Private Lodgings. — The Procuress. — Discovery of the Dreadful 
Truth. 



It is astonishing what fadhion or custom, or both combined, will 
effect in changing the disposition and character of man. It is by 
these bubbles that the pill of vice is so nicely gilded, as even to 
overcome the strongest shields which education has formed, and 
lead hundreds to swallow it, who would shudder at the naked de- 
formity. It is so with drinking: young men are frequently led 
into this vice, not from their own free will, not because they are 
delighted with the cup, but through certain adverse circumstances, 
under which it is their lot too often to be placed. They are led 
on, step by step, by the despotic tyrant, Custom, until, from wine- 
bibbers, they become fashionable or judicious drinkers, and from 
that to conhrmed drunkards. 

Custom has established a sort of Homoepathic system in the 
ways of inebriation ; that is, so far as the fundamental principle 
of that doctrine applies, of like curing like. Quarrels are begun in 
drink, and settled by drink ; for the parties could not think of 
shaking hands, without the aid of a " round of liquor." If a party 
of young gentlemen meet, custom has rendered it almost impera- 
tive "for them not to pass a half hour together, without some one 
of the party inviting the others to a drink all round ; and each one 
then feels his own liberality at a discount, unless he follows the 
same wise example ', accordingly, all the good hale fellows well 
met drink at each other's expense, until the night is spent, and 
each becomes a devoted worshipper at the shrine of Baccnus. 

A party of young, dashing, spirited fellows of this description, 
who spend their money liberally, and are considered the main 
pillars of all publicans of spirit, had assembled, as usual, in a 
fashionable hotel in Tremont Street, to drinkj smoke, and sing 
away the night, as they had done many a time and oft ; and, as 
the weather out of doors was rather of a black and doubtful char- 
acter, the aforesaid hotel was pretty well filled with visitors. The 
mere fact of having a good supply of liquor was the least recom- 
mendation which this fashionable resort could boast of; it was 
handsomely decorated with attractive pictures, over which the 
half-conscious votary of the weed could ponder for an hour to- 
gether, and still find something worthy his notice ; besides which, 
the room was elegantly furnished with marble tables^ and a goodly 
supply of newspapers, American and English. It was the resort 
for all the wits, big and little. Men of genius sometimes loung:ed 
about the premises. And, if a foreign prince or French exquisite 
came to the bity, he Would be sure to sip his claret and ice hers 

3 * 
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before he left. Consequently, there was always a great deal of 
small talk here, and abundance of quips and quirks, lively wit, 
shocking bad puns, and rough repaCjrtees. It had the reputation 
of furnishing good liquor, and making superfine juleps, exquisite 
slings, irreproachable cobblers, mellow punches, and deliciouB 
toddies. 

In the midst of the atmosphere charged with cigar-smoke and 
alcohol, a select party of young men might be seen seated around 
one of the marble slabs, at the farther end of the room. Each 
was alternately discussing the merits of a fragrant Havana, and 
a brandy julep. They had just had their glasses replenished for 
the thira time, and the mellow liquor was beginning to impart joy 
to their hearts, and render their speeches rather voluminous. 
That unruly member, the tongue, contributed not a little to in- 
crease the ^abel-like soun4 that filled the room. 

" Come, Joe, finish that glass and take another ; don't you see 
we're on fresh ones now ?" said one of the party to a tall, genteel 
man, dressed in a black suit. 

" No, thank ye, Tom ] I've drank enough for this evening, con- 
sidering I was on such a train last night. So, friends, you must 
excuse me." 

"Excuse you! 'Pon my soul, Joe, can't do any such thing. 
Here, Simon, bring another brandy julep ibr Mr. Belford ; but atop 
a minute — don't take away the tumbler till he's finished what's 
in it — can't allow heel-taps, any how. Excuse you, Joe? that 
would not be according to rule. Did you excuse us the other i 
night, after we left the ball ? " ^ 

" There was no excuse necessary then ; we had the recollection 
of beautiful women fresh in our, minds, and it eave additional zest 
to the drink ; but now the spell is broken, and the spirit has fled." 

" And this is the only way to invoke it, man ! " replied the first 
speaker, applying his mouth to the straw of his julep; "here's 
the health of the Armida of the ball-room! Apropos to that 
toast, here comes Harry Mendon; we must make him take a 
throw with us." ^ ^ a 

At this moment, Mendon entered the room, in excellent spirits, J 
and, approaching the group, took a seat in the midst of them. 

"Here, Simon," said George Stanley, beckoning to the waiter; 
"make a stifl* brandy julep for Mr. Mendon, and bring cigars for the 
party." 

" Thank ye, gentlemen, thank ye ; but don't "let me change the 
current of your conversation. lou were talking of women, jolt 
now, I'll be sworn." 

" Ifou are right, Hal ; and one of the prettiest of her sex, the belle 
of the ball-room." 

" There you touch me ; but she 's too &ir a sprite to be drowned 
in juleps; 

* The channg of k)vely woman's mind 
Should glow with beaaties more refined.* 

But never mind : we '11 drink the health of the dear creature. How 
now. Belford ? You look as sober as a judge, and only need a monk's 
cowl to complete the picture of dejection." 

'* Ah, Harry, it 's a pity to ruin so innocent » creaturt at the 
pretty Rosina,^' x^Ued tiel£»rd, with a ligh. 
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" Nons^nde, man'; ' I *m not goiiig^ to ruin her. I 'il make her my 
wife, if you '11 act as priest; if not, why — " 

" You '11 make her your mistress, eh, Hal? " interrupted Seward. 

" You could n't express my sentiments better, Tom. What 's the 
use of talking about virtue. Bellbrd would monopolize her if he 
could, with all his sanctiniony, — you know you would, Tom." 

"No, Hal; he's got soine inamorata who 's too much for him. 
Now confess, Belton, that you did not seek that liason -with Eliza^ 
beth, you know who, for nothing. Come, Joe, tell us where your 
trysting place is now. Is it at the Temple; or the lower Mall ? " 

" You wrong me, gent's. I 've got more principle than yoa would 
give me credit for." 

" That may be ; but I for one would n't trust you with Rosina 
Meadows alone, no more than I would a plate of cream in the way 
of a cat." 

" Ah, Belton is a rara avis" said Mendon, slsq)ping him upon the 
shoulder ; *' and a living proof of the old saw, that a ^ still sow,' you 
know the rest of it." 

" Capital, Hal ; do you know I think so much of his gallantry, 
that 1 intend to make him my chaperon to introduce me to the 
ffirls," exclaimed Stanley, finishing his glass ; "but let us hear, Hal, 
how you get on with Rosina." 

"Excellently well! I've made a palpable hit, I'm sure; but, 
ha 1 ha ! Oh ! you should have seen the fluttering she caused among 
some of the poor fellows in the hall. There was Tom Staples, he 
fell desperately in love with her ; regularly smashed, 'pon my soul ; 
Jose (raylive, — you know the innocent individual, — he was 
caught in the net of her beauty ; yes, regularly hooked, with about 
a score of other fish from their boasted element of ceKbacy, and laid 
by to breathe ; and the best of the joke is, Bob Templeton, who 
fancies himself a perfect lady-killer, after devising a hundred ways 
and means to dance with her, and finding he could 'nt come in any 
way, finally drowned his sorrows and disappointments in brandy 
and water, aAd booked himself for a coach aoout one o'clock in the 
morning. Ha, ha, ha ! The fair Rosina is as true as steel to me. 
Such a girl is, indeed, an oasis in this great desert of life." 

" Can you make any thing out of her % " inquired the other. 

" Never fear me. I intend that she shall be Mrs. Mendon the 
twentieth, before another fortnight." 

'* Bravo — excellent, my buck. But how have you worked your 
cards thus far ? " 

" I first invited her out to walk, — evening rambles, you know, 
are the best for making love, — the gods have so ordained it. We 
met at Park street chUrch, strolled down the mall, and while the 
moon was shining in silvery sadness, and the zephyrs played so 

fently among the green folii^, I made love to her as fierce as ever 
lomeo did to Juliet; but she was as shy as a bird is of lime. But 
you know, Tom, how I manage affairtt de coeur. What do you 
think I promised her, my boy ? " 

" Some gold ring, perhap», set with diamonds, fbr hertaper fingpr, 
a pearl clasp for her delicate waist, or a new dress, the richest in 
Alice Warren's store." 
" More than this, as I'm a man." 

" Then you might have promised her a settlement of a thousand 
a year." 
** More yet,—- a great deal mow " 
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** More I why Hal, I *m afraid yoa made a bad speculation, after 
all. What the deuce could you promise her 1 " 

" You could n't guess if you tried all night I promised her mar- 
ciage ! " 

The most boisterous mirth here ensued, andievery tumbler was 
drained to the dregs at this announcement. 

"Marriage!" cried Tom, throwing himself back in his chair 
with the perfect*abandonment ; " ha, ha, ha ! " 

"Marriage!" said George Wilford, with immoderate laughter; 
" marriage with a village lass ! — aristocracy and artichokes ! — the 
£unily of the Mendons allied to the lily of the valley ! — ha, ha, ha ! " 

" Here, Simon ! " groaned out Stanley ; " go over to the draper's, 
and get me a quarter's worth of black crape ; I intend to go in 
mourning when Harry Mendon falls into matrimony; — and bring 
me a little gin and bitters, in the mean time, just to keep me from 
fainting." 
. " 1 had to promise her marriage," replied Mendon, " and I want 
one of you boys to officiate as parson for the occaision." 

" Well, Hal," said Wilford, restraining his mirth a little, " I must 
confess, you are great on love-ra^tters ; your wit is more than 
equal to that of the fair sex. Caesar, they say, was great without 
an eflfort ; and you are even greater than he." 

*• In intrigues, I suppose you mean," replied Harry. " At any 
rate, I cannot appreciate the compliment better than in ordering 
glasses to be replenished. So, George, what shall it be 1" 

" Really, I don't know what. I've tried almost every thing that 
they have got at the bar, and now feel as thirsty as ever. My 
system seems to be a sort of loadstone /or liquor to-night ; it at* 
tracts every thing alcoholic." 

" Well," said Mendon, " suppose we try a couple of bottles of 
the best anchor brand. When lovely woman is the theme, the 
gentle inspiration of champagne should be courted. A couple of 
bottles of the real Simon Pure, Simon, but none of your New 
Jersey apple-juice, bottled up with fresh corks and new twine, but 
the real juice of the grape. D'ye hear?" 

"Stop a minute 1" interrupted Wilford, countermanding the 
order. " Do you know that champagne, although a very blissful 
associate alone, is a d d quarrelsome companion in bad com- 
pany? And I'm sure it would never agree with such spiritual 
guests as Scotch ale, gin slings, whisky punches, Morton toddies, 
and mint juleps, all of which subjects we've been discussing as 
fast as possible this evening. So, Simon, let's see the bill of fare; 
ay, let us see — here's Tip and Ty's, Fiscal Agents, Eye Openers, 
Wormwood Floaters, Sherry Cobblers, Moral Suasion, Stone Wall, 
Split Ticket, Sundown, Smashers, 1 O U — I say, Hal, that last 
should be called a memory-dodger. Well, what shall we take I"" 

"I feel more like a glass of soda-water," said Seward, with a 
hiccup. 

" You mean jo6«r-water," replied Mendon. 

" My taste is getting a little fastidious," remarked Wilford, " and 
I have a tender regard for Belford and George, who look a little 
wild and maxy about the eyes; and, as I feel a little mops-and- 
brooms myself, I want something that's got the fullness and body 
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it : and payingp a bigli price- for a headache isn't exactly the 
thing." 

** Then let 's take plain brandy and water all around. Herci Joei 
take away these empty tumblers ; bring ns six brandies and water." 

The party, who had not been jealous of the jj^tency of the 
liquor during the evening, now began to exhibit, m their broken 
and incoherent speech and crest-fallen mien, unequivocal signs of 
its operations. 

^ Hal," said Seward, gulping down the greater part of his brandy 
and water, "you're a -7-clevel-el-ish clever (hiccup) fellow, but 
I wouldn't trust you with such anincom^a-ar-ar-able girl as Rose; 
no, I would n't, (hiccup) 'pon my soul ! Hal, you've got a keen 
eye— -yes, you have— I never wo-ould have thought she was 
g-Ti( hiccup )me, if she hadn't been in bad company." 
■ *^ Yes, shocking queer company," said Stapleton, staggering 
towards the bar, and depositing his empty glass upon the floor 
instead of the counter. "There's a shilling, Simon, my boy — 
«li-ps, you know, will happen — ^you know (hiccup) — d— d bad 
company, such ladies as Afice Warren, and two or three more 
devilish pret-ty Venus-us-es, of doubtful rep-ut-ation." 

"And Mrs. Henry Gayland," continued Seward; "they say 
she's — let me whisper in your ear, Harry," — and Mendon, leai0^ 
ing towards Seward, received the interesting intelligence. 

Now, Mrs. Gayland, although one of the party at the ball, was 
a woman of good character, although she was fond of flirtation, 
and often thoughtlessly indulged in remarks that were, to say the 
least, imprudent ; but nothing more could be said with truth 
against her. However, her candid and open character was made 
the subject of bar-room slander, and her character was damned 
forever among this hopeful clique. If women were aware how 
eloaely all their looks and actions are scanned, they would be more 
careful of their conduct, and thousands would be saved from 
calumnies like these. 

" Where are you going to take your little Hebe, Harry 1" said 
Wilford, with a knowing air. 

" O, to my furnished house in Roxbury, where I shall put her 
under, the care of a worthy and discreet old lady." 

" I understand," said Wilford, laughing ; " as Richard says, you'll 
have her, but you won't keep her long*" 

" Exactly ; but notuvtrrons" 

" Well, toys, one more smile for the very last," said Seward, 
whose flushed cheek shone like a luminous ball through the 
dense cloud of cigar-smoke, — " and Pll give you a toast ! " 

"The best remark I've heard this half hour," replied Mendon; 
" walk up gents, for the very last I " 

" Here," said Sewaid, raising his tumbler, " is the health of 
Rosina Meadows, the loveliest of her sex^ and may Harry's hopes 
be re-atized." 

" Hold, gents I " exclaimed Mendon ; " we'll drink that in bump- 
ers — take your time from me — hip I hip ! hip ! hurrah! And now 
the chant.'' 

** So say all of us^ — so say we all ! " 

It being now the witching hour, and the impatient landlord 
fearing that the turbnlent behavior 01 his guests might cause some 
complaint, had very wisely extinguished all the gas-lights except 

3* 
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one, and promised to treat all hands, by way of a ** night-cap,'' if 
they would retire, which was unanimously agreed to. Leaving the 
Bacchanalians to knock down watchmen, and make night hi&ous 
by their songs, we will return to Rosina. 

She had had several interviews with Mendon; and, overcome 
with continued protestations of love, the persuasions of Alice 
Warren, — who, she believed, was her true friend and adviser, — 
and the intoxication of flattery that every where greeted her, she 
promised to become his wife, provided she could gain the consent 
of her parents. Every time sue was alone, the image of her dear 
mother was by her ; and the solemn vow she had made to become 
the wife of George Milton would ring its accusations in her ear, 
that, in listening to the solicitations of Mendon, she was doing 
wrong. But his presence instantly dispelled all such thoughts. 
He saw the trouble that weighed upon her mind; and, knowing 
that such feelings, if permitt^ to grow, would ultimately ruin au 
his hopes, he sought the best means of diverting her thoughts 
into a different channel. He left no time for reflection to prostrate 
the plans that he had formed, but contrived to keep her feelings 
animated by illusive hopes, and her mind in a whirl of new excite- 
ments. 

0^ In the mean time, Rosina had written to her mother, and, with 
the ins;enuousnes8 of her nature, informed her of the flattering 
offer she had received, and the brilliant prospects which shone in 

. perspective. It elicited the following reply : — 

" New Hampshire, Sept. — , 18—. 
"Dear Rosina, 

Your letter, just received, has filled us with alarm for 
your welfare. It caused us sleepless nights, and many evil fore- 
bodings. Rosina, my d^r child, you know not yet the evil ways 
of the world, and the dangers that continually beset innocence 
like yours. The offers of Mr. Mendon, I fear, are made to dazzle 
your youthful mind, and solely for the purpose of gratifying the 
basest passions of man. You must not think all friends who bear 
that name, or mistake the empty sound of flattery for love. The 
protestations of this Mr. Mendon seem unnatural ; and I pray yoo, 
my child, to beware of him, lest he lead you into the vortex of 
that dreadful whirlpool of female honor, from w^ich there is no 
retrieval. The name of Meadows is an honest name ; it has never 
been tarnished by guilt; O, my Rosina, do not suffer it to be now! 
You are the idol of your parents — the hope that buoys them up under 
every affliction-;- the beacon-light that directs their steps throogh 
all the vicissitudes of life. Do not destroy that hope with the tears 
of sorrow, or extinguish the light by wandering from the flowery 
path of rectitude. Your letter has lacerated the heart of poor 
George Milton. Do you know you are betrothed to him? A 
sacred promise has been made between you, which to break is 
sinful in the eyes of God. He is devotedly attached to you, and 
has been toiling day and night to earn something handsome for a 
marriage dower; but now he looks wan and hag^rd. Believe 
me, Rosina, "your letter has given him unceasing pain. You must 
not think pf this Mr. Mendon or his riches. You are young, and 
Tm sure, if you pursue an honest calling, will always prosper. 
Besides, true happiness is wealth; and Vm sure you would be 
happy with Gegrge Milton, for he is a temperate, industrious, and 
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moral youth. He has written you a letter ; and I hope you will 
not think any more of Mr. Mendon or his promises. The danger- 
ous illness of your aunt has increased our alarm for your safety ; 
but I am sure we shall have nothing to fear, if you follow the 
good instructions your parents have always given you. George 
IS going to Boston m a few days, and will see you. And we shall 
expect you to maJke a thanksgiving visit. 

Your affectionate mother, 

Sarah Ann Meadows.*' 

In the same package was the following better from George 
Milton : — 

*' Dearest RosiNA, 

Your last letter has nearly extinguished the bright 
hope which has so long told me that you would one day be mine. 
I have thought of nothing but you, since the pleasant mominp^ that 
you left our native village. Your image has been present m my 
dreams ; and, when I awoke, it cheered and encouraged me in my 
Tabors through the day. The night before we received your letter, 
I dreamed an ill-omened dream. I thought I saw you, lust as you 
looked when we went to school, hand in hand, together, full of 
childish mirth; and you were sleeping so innocently beneath the 
willow whose weeping branches hang over the old summer-house, 
where I have spent many a happy hour with you ; presently, a 
snake, that had lain coiled in the grass, loosened his venomous 
folds, and wound himself about your body ; struck with fright and 
horror at the sight, I awoke. O, Rosina, I believe in dreams, and 
feared that thie boded evil to you ; and your letter has strengthened 
that conviction. I have always loved to look at the old ^miliar 
scenes, where I have passed so many happy hours with you, they 
recalled such pleasant associations ; biit now they make my heart 
ache, and I feel lost to myself and all around me. I prize you, 
Bosina, above all earthly things. Do not desert me ; do not break 
the vows that we have mutually plighted. Let me hear from you 
again, and with different feelings, that we may once more recall 
the old and pleasant times, and be as happy as we were wont to be. 

Yours, devotedlv, 

, GrEORGE MiLTON." 

Painful and bitter were the feelings of Rosina, on perusing the 
sentiments, contained in these letters. A new light seemed to 
break in upon her, and discover the fatal error which had enthralled 
her. She half promised herself never again to see Henry Mendon, 
and to turn her ear from his flattery and professions of love. 

For a little while ^he tempter vanished, and again she felt 
the soothing influence of her tender mother, and the honest endear- 
ments of her home, and its innocent associations. 

But it was destined to be of short duration. Mendon had seen 
the letter of her mother and that of George Milton — he saw the 
effect it was likely to make upon her mind, and the fiend that 
dwelt within him suggested new schemes to entangle its victim. 
His very soul had been concentrated to one deep and burning 
thought, and that was,' the gratification Qi evil passion. To attain 
this purpose, no means were to be left untried — wealth ,^ flattery, 
pretended love, marriage promises, any thing which a corrupt mind 
could engender* He knew that he should triumph, and he cherished 
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with atuduity hit deep laid schemes. He tempted her with gold 
in vain. In vain he portrayed the flowery piath of pleasure that 
would await her steps in future, if she would hecome his Vrife. In 
▼ain he applied his sophistry to convince her of the absordity of 
adhering to her primitive notions of filial obedience. Desperate 
ends require desperate means, and he at length discovered ^e plan 
of effecting it. He saw the ruling passion of pride, and self-love, 
that dwelt within her, and gradually kindled the fire into a flame. 
He persuaded her that her mother's letter was dictated by a jealous 
lover, and that on reflection, she would discover that her opinion 
was founded in error, and would no longer withhold her consent to 
their union. 

To support this flimsy argument, Mendon had recoonwLto the- 
most base and infamous artifice. About a week after, he forged a 
letter from Mrs. Meadows, and bribed a countryman to deliver it 
to her in person. The letter contained a recantation of all her 
former opinions, and a full consent to her union. For the purpose 
of judging what would be the effect of his scheme, Mendoo ob- 
tained an interview with Rosina, while she was engaged in Ha 
perusal of the fictitious letter. 

" How now, my fair flower 1" said he, addressing her j " yon look 
as bright and cheerful as a morning in May — what, newt have 
you, Rosina ? " 

" I am reading a letter from my mother " replied the unsuspecting 
girl 

** Indeed, so soon again ? I see by 3rour sparkling eye and glow- 
ing cheek, that the letter contains more pleasant news thsun its 
predecessor." 

" It does," was the only reply. 

*'Now will I wager the best horse in my stable against a kiss 
from those pretty pouting red lips, that your parents have relented 
— • and that that lover of yours in the country, has got another 
sweetheart, out of spite." 

Rosina made no reply. 

" Vfhy how you sigh, child, — and now a tear is dancing in your 
^ye. Did I not conjecture aright 1 " 

" My mother has consented," replied Rosina, coloring. 

•* And George, what of him ? " 

" Is papng his addresses to another, so says the letter." 

" A fine lover he is, but you should thank your lucky stars, that 
you are well rid of him." 

" He never could have loved me," said Rosina, abstractedly, " or 
he could not have so lightly spoken of me, as my mother writes 
he has," continued she, not heeding his remark. 

" True, true, he never did, or he would not leave you for another; 
but what of that, if you haid married him, he would have given 
you a false heart and an empty pocket, I can bring you wealth. 
Now, Rosina, let him see how much you are his superior — how 
much higher in rank you can maintain above him j let him know 
your value, and what a jewel he has lost. That pride which I see 
from your mother's letter, you have inherited from her, is now 
required to exert its sway." 

Rosina bent her head in thought ; it was but momentary — the 
spirit of love and pride which had contended within her breast, 
now no longer conflicted ; though the fire of the former buret 
bright, that of the latter continued steadier and more lasting, and 
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to it every other feeling became subject. The good angel who had 
hovered over her and guarded her innocence, fled from the midst of 
dissimulation, and the vain and delusive charms ; and the child of 
virtue, in a rash hour, consented to the false proposals of the liber- 
tine. Mehdon easily persuaded her to leave the house of her aunt, 
for a residei^ce which she was made to believe better adapted for 
the marriage ceremony. By the same power he had gained over her 
mind, he convinced her that, as his father was proud, and would 
object to his union with one so far beneath him in rank, a clandes- 
tine marriage was far preferable, and that he could easier obtain his 
parents' forgiveness afterward, than their sanction to it before. 

She was introduced without delay, to the house of im elderly 
hidy, at the west section of the city, whom he represented to be a 
particular friend of his family. The house was elegantly famished, 
and an air of luxury and pleasure were every where exhibited. 
The inmates were three or four young women, of handsome ap- 
pearance, and decked in most costly apparel, all of whom were 
represented to • be the daughters of the lady of the house. The 
sudden transition from her humble station, to this abode, apparently 
of wealth and happiness, filled Rosina's mind with new feelinfs of 
delight. The future, as it opened to her eye, seemed radiant with 
hope, and the rosiest hues of joy hung about her path. 

For the better accomplishment of his purpose, Mendon provided 
her with private apartments, where she was secluded from all 
society, and was very seldom thrown in communication with the 
other inmates of the house. Daily were the visits of Mendon, and 
no efforts were spared by him m keeping constantly before her 
eyes the delusive hope which he had raised, until she was persua- 
ded of his sincerity , and infatuated with the glittering charm. 

Early one morning, when Mendon was leaving the house, he was 
accosted by a young, plainly dressed man, from the country, who 
inquired if Miss Rosina Meadows resided there. Before making 
answer to the question, he asked of the youth his name. *' It is 

George Milton, from ," he replied, " and I come with a letter 

from her father and mother, who have requested me to deliver it 
myself." Mendon knowing full well the effect such an interview 
would have upon his plans, determined at all hazards to prevent it«i^ 
His wicked heart suggested another lie, to cover the falsehood and 
deception he had already, resorted to. " Though not particularly 
acquainted with Miss Meadows," he replied, *^ I learnt this morning 
from a female friend of hers, that she returned home yesterday." 

. George Milton's visit to the city was made at an earlier time than 
he had at first intended, in consequence of the parents of Rosina 
having received a letter from her, dated from her new residence in 
Cambridge street, informing them of her intended marriage with 
Henry Mendon. The almost broken-hearted Milton came to per- 
suade her to abandon the rash determination she had formed, and 
endeavor,' once more, to win her affections. He received the infor- 
mation of her departure with astonishment, mingled with delight. 
And not doubting the truth of the story, hastened to the stage office 
to arrange for his immediate departure from Boston. 

We now hasten to that period of our story when the brightest 
flower of the village was crushed, and the fairest spirit that ever 
breathed into the human form, trodden to the dust. Mendon grew 
tired of Rosina — her simplicity no longer charmed — her beauty 
had faded before his eyes — and he was now more eager to get rid 
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of her than he ever was of making her his victim. His visits be- 
came less frequent, his questions were blunt, and his answers often 
churlish. Whenever she inquired anxiously for the tiaie of their 
marriage, his replies were indefinite and unsatisfactory^'. Still' she 
confided in his honor, and attributed his changed disposition, and 
the oft-repeated delays, to every other cause than the right one. 
Guileless herself, she saw not the arts of her betrayer. 

One evening when she expected him to accompany her to her 
aunfs, whowas very dangerously ill, he came not. She waited 
with intense anxiety, listened to every foot-fall in the street, and 
watched every one who entered the door, but he came not. From 
evening, through the dull watches of the night, she sat in her lonely 
room to wait his coming, and when, overcome with sleep, she laid 
upon her dreary bed, some frightful dream would awaken her again 
to watchAilness. All the next day she sat alone, but he came not. 
Although a thousand disagreeable forebodings crossed her mind, 
new hopes broke upon her, and one by one thev vanished. Th* 
next day arrived, but Harry Mendon, who had been Mmost eon- 
stantly by her side, was no longer by to cheer her in despondency. 
The next morning, impelled by a hundred stranp^e fears, she call- 
ed the landlady of the house into her room, and inquired of her in 
relation to him. 

'* Can you tell me, madam," asked Rosina, in a fi&ltering roice, 
** where Mr. Mendon is 1 " 

'* Why, where every honest man should be, probably, nbont his 
business,^' was the reply. 

** Has he not been here lately ? " 

" Not that I knows on, Miss."** 

" Nor sent any message 1" 

" No, I guess not-— Harry aint in the habit of doin^ so, I reckon; 
there 's no knowing who to trust messages for pretty girli^ith now- 
a-days." 

" It is very strange," continued Rosina, turning pale and agitated 
from the coarse replies of the woman. 

^* Strange, is it ! why you Wouldn't have Mendon here all the time 
•—you'd TOtter have him tied to your apron strings, and done with 

" Are yon sure he has not been here, nor sent any message 1 " 
" Yes, I'm sure on't — the only message he left when he went 
away t'other morning was, to leave the money for your next month's 
board, — 1 wish there wan't any worse paymasters than Harry Men- 
don, he always tips the raal hard dollars, but the last4ime, he paid 
me in gold — them's the yaller-boys he gave me, Miss, for yotir 
keeping," said the woman, holding in her hand three eagles. *^ Why, 
Miss, any one of my gals in the house would jump out of their 
tkin to become the mistress of such a slap up fellow as he is." 

** Oh, I must see him immediately — I'll seek him at his father's 
house, or his place of business," continued Rosina with sn agitated 
look. 

^ "^ Nonsense —-none of such Aim flam. Don't you be going for tO' 
disgrace such a customer as he is — a pretty thing it would be for 
the likes of you to go into his house or counting-room — why, what 
in the land's name hasn't he given you that he ever promlsedi 
Aint he dressed you just like a queen, and don't you live on the ftX 
of the land?" 
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^ He is betrotlved lo me *- he is my husband,'' said Eosina, puttin|^ 
on her shawl and bonnet. 

** Ha ! hsjj ha I did you ever hear such impudence — your hus- 
band indjPfNUr- did he gammon you in that way — well, well, pat 
that foQiSliiaea out of your head — Miss, do you think that Harry 
Mendon, the son of th^ Honorable Joseph Mendon would ever maf- 
Fy a^ ? A paramour and a husband are two different things. Be- 
sides, Mr. Mendon is couxting as^ vartuous a gal as ever breathed.^' 

Rosina hearji no more-— her countenance grew deadly pale, an4 
the cold drops of perspiration clung to her limbs — her orain grew 
dizzy and she swooned into the arms of the woman. 



CHAPTER Vir. 



Rosina restored to consciousness. — Woman^s love, its beauty and puiifyingf 
influence — Rosina seeks the great house of the Mendons. — She discloiil^ the 
name of her betrayer to his moUier. — Sudden appearance of Henry. — TWie &lse 
oath. — His bitter dennnciationr 

The other inmates of the house were instantlj summoned to the 
scene, and with much difficulty they succeeded in restoring Rosina 
again to consciousness. But when she recovered her senses, it was 
but to see the horror of her situation. " Where am I ? " she frantic- 
ly exclaimed. That vile woman was standing near her, and other 
painted females by her side, bedecked in their meretricious dresses, 
too plainly gave the answer to her inquiry. Although despair waa 
in her mind, hope and love still clung around her heart. Oh how 
she had loved that man^ and could he thus have betrayed her. Wo- 
man's love ! how precious and lasting is thy influence — how no- 
ble and exalted are thy attributes: — how tenderly thou clingest to 
the object of thy affection when all else hath faded away and 
is forgotten. It rendereth her childlike, and under its mighty influ^.. 
ence she is all purity.and confidence. In it all her fondest hopes, 
"her aspirations, her energies are centred. In prosperity or adver- 
sity, she is the same — faithful and affectionate. In sorrow and' 
distress, she appeareth like an angel to soothe^ console and encou- 
lage, and whispers hope in the bosom of despondency. In the 
beautiful and expressive language of Scott : 

" O, woman ! 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A.ministering angel thou ! " 

■\ 

A virtuous woman's love is the richest, purest gift of divinitjr. 
Like a spirit of light it comes with its cheenng beams, whether iii 
the palace or the hovel. Even crime and disgrace offer no obsta- 
cle to her pure love. She seeks the felon at the bar of justice, and 
in the cold and solitary dungeon ; and when every other being on 
earth has deserted him, faithfully she hovers around, and follows 
him step by step, through every vicissitude, ceasing only with the 
expiring breath of life — the last struggle of mortaUty. 

Hope again broke in upon Rosina, and the all-powerful passion 
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of Her heart impelled her once more to 'seek Mefidon, and -throw 
herself before his feet in supplication. Hastily dressing herselfj 
she obeyed the impulse, and hurried to the* house of h^ affiainced 
husband. She directed her steps towards Beacon 9trMf»J)Uftd sum- 
moning up all her fortitude ascended the large marble steps tiiat 
led to the house of the Mendons, and rang the bell. A servant 
came to the door, and by her request fiinnounked to his mistress that 
a young lady wished to speak to her in private. She was soon after 
conducted into the parlor in the presence of Mrs. Mendon. Mrs. 
Mendon was a woman of pure feelings, and had for many, years 
been active in the cause of benevolence and philanthropy. The 
appearance of Rosina was alone sufficient recommendation to se- 
cure a fiivorable and welcome audience, and taking her by the hand 
warmly, she bade her be seated. 

*' Knowing your goodness of heart, madam, I have eonie t» tell 
you how I have been wronged and I fear betrayed, and I am sure I 
may rely upon your sympathy and assistance." 

" By whom have you been deceived 1 " inquired Mrs. Mendon. 

" By one that I loved, — by one who, after winning my affections^ 
I fettrhas left me," replied Kosina. 

"HOW has he wronged you, young woman 1 ** 

Rosina related the whole history of her acquaintance and inter- 
course with Mendon up to the time that he deserted her. 

" And before God, you say he promised you marriage, and then 
betrayed your confidence," exclaimed Mrs. Mendon. 

*' He did, he did! " replied Rosina bursting into tears. 

" Give me the name of the villain, young woman, that I may 
expose his perfidy to the world " 

Kosina faltered — her tongue could not speak the name. 

**Do not fear — let me write it among ^hose who should be 
shunned as a pestilence — his name, my child ? " 

** Henry Mendon." 

** Great Heaven ! my son ? ^ gasped Mrs. Mendon, dropping the 
pen from her hand. 

" Even so," replied Rosina. 

" *Tis false as nell I " exclaimed Henry Mendon, rushing wildly 
into the room. ** Do not listen to the wild ravings of that maniac. 
It is a foul and wicked lie, mother, and got up to ruin me." 

" My son," replied Mrs. Mendon, imploringly, " are you guilty oC 
this act?" 

" I am your son, your only son ; and I do asseverate I am inno- 
cent. Now mother will you believe me of yonder vile — — — " 

" Oh, Henry, do not curse me," said Rosina, raidng her folded 
hands in agony before him, ** hy all the love you once professed, 
by all the. promises you have made before Grod, recall* your words." 

" Begone — leave my sight this instant, wretch ! " 

" I forgive you, Henry Mendon, and may God forgive you too!** 
find thus speaking she rushed franticly from the house. 



* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Thp rooming walk, — Beauties of Bo«tnn Common.— The recreatioim of the old 
ibd young. — Rosina raiiigle« with the gay throng. — Her painful reflections.-— 
she resolves to return home to her parems. — Interview with the stage-man in 
Ebn Street. — The stage-coach on the road. — Adventure by the way. — The 
noliPe-hearted sailor, and the young and handsome stranger by the road side. — 
Tiftt home of Rosina Meadows. — The Cottager's breakfast.— The anniversary 
of Rhaina's bLnh«^y. — Arrival of the village coach. Linle George and the 
3roiing ttranger.i-A sorrowful scene. — The discovery, and the father's awful 
cune: 



The day was delightfal ; the bright san shone serenely, and the hea- 
venly calmness of the morning imparted an exhilaration .to the 
spirits, but Rosina felt not its soothing and happy influence — she 
walked unconsciously through the beautiful Common, and being 
overcome with the fatigue of body and mind, seated herself upon 
one of the benches in the mall. Oh who can describe the over- 
"whelming woe that wrung her heart. But a few days a^, and she 
beheld the scenes around her with rapture — then she enjoyed them 
^th one she loved ; who whispered to her young heart the words 
of affection, each accent of which stole upon her with such deli- 
cious feelinfi^, that she yielded up her heart to its influence ; — she 
had confided in him, and happiness like a bright bark seemed^ to sail 
joyfully alone the current, beneath an unclouded sky. And she had 
Deen betrayed. All around her looked gay and cheerful — hundreds 
were enjoying the balmy freshness of the scene ; — here the aged 
^walked to and.fro with happy faces, courting the cooling zephyrs 
that breathed forth their eentle sighs, and seemed to touch with 
joy the chordsLof Nature^s lute ; — and there the little children just 
let loose from school, ran merrily along, like birds freed from con- 
finement, and exulting at liberty ; the pulse of joy beat high in every 
heart, and the merry laugh rang through the busy throng. And 
Rosina sat alone. No iHend greeted — no smile cheered her — no 
hope dwelt within her soul. In the midst of the gay and happy, 
she was alone, unmoved, unconscious of their delight. Oh that 
her destroyer, could now look upon the victim of his treachery, — 
could witness her unutterable anguish, and feel the bitter wave of 
affliction that pierced her heart. 

" Fallen, degraded, lost I " she exclaimed, while the tears coursed 
down her cheeks — "no,* not lost — though all the world forsake 
me, there is hope here," — pointing to heaven — " He knows my 
heart — he will not forsake me — I turn from the world, to thee 
my God, for thou art merciful — thou who " tempereth the wind 
to the shorn lamb,'' wilt guard me in the hour of danger — thou 
wilt administer comfort to the bruised and broken heart. I will 
return home, like the strayed lamb, the stricken deer to the flock, 
seek my dear parents, and ask to be forgiven." Hope sprang 
forth afresh in her soul, and she arose from the seat, and mixed 
with the throng. On her way down Tremont street, she met 
several of her former friends, and two or three of her shopmates, but 
they had heard the story of her errors, and passed her by unnoticed. 
Even Alice Warren, and her coterie, treated her with coldness and 
indifference, and lost no opportunity of blazoning the affair in every 
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quarter. Not one vrho had professed friendship for her, took her 
hy the hand, or spoke a word of consolation, — they all called her 
a foolish indiscreet girl, who had voluntarily disregarded her char- 
acter, and they affected sorrow and regret that she had taken the 
course she had. 

How different was the reception given to the author of her 
troubles. The companions ox Harry Mendon lauehed over the 
fauxpcu — congratulated him upon his good luck with the ladies — 
styled him a gay young dog, and the whole affair afforded a delid^t- 
ful theme to discuss at leisure, over their convivialities. The 
ladies greeted him with smiles, and welcomed him as ever at their 
balls, and convertaziones. Society received him with open arms, 
as the same dashing, whole-souled, cheerful and affreeaole Henry 
Mendon, and if ever his defalcation with the village maid was 
thought of at all, it was soon buried in forgetfulness. 

Rosina was destined to receive another shock-*- the cup of her 
affliction to be filled to overflowing. Her aunt, who had oeen for 
many weeks lingering upon the bed of death, was at last taken frond 
the world, and her pure spirit wafted to its abode in Heaven. She 
had now no friends or kindred in Boston, and her determination 
was still stronger to leave a city, where every thing around her 
called up remembrance of past happiness never to return. But how 
could she ever summon up courage to meet her parents and friends 
at home ? — how could she ever look them in the face, after what 
had passed ? — the thought of her afflictions almost turned her 
brain to madness, but still she saw a new hope smiling upon her. 
Her mother had long since discontinued writing to her, and two or 
three intimate female acquaintances, with whom she had spent 
many a happy hour at school, had also ceased correspondence. 
One day on her way home, she stopped in at the stage office, 
in Elm Street, and ventured to inquire of the driver of the mail 
stage, if he knew whether the fkmily of Mr. Meadows was well. 

" Ah, they Ve been but poorly ; ever since their daughter Rosina, 
who was once the pride of the village, turned out so badly, and 
suffered herself to be ruined by a profligate fellow, in this city, 
they have become altered people. Do you know them. Miss?" 
inquired he, with anxiety. 

" Yes — 1 did once," replied Rosina, almost choaked with grief. 

" Well, well, — they are not the folks you once knew them. The 
old man, when he first heard of it, went almost crazy, and as for 
Mrs. Meadows, she grew sick, and all the villagers thought she 
would die, and — " 

" But she lives," — interrupted Rosina, with agitation and 
alarm. 

" Yes, she lives — but she don't smile now, and look so cheerful 
as she once did — it seems as though a load of sorrow was pressing 
at her heart, and I fear it will soon hurry her to her grave." 

" Oh God," said Rosina, burying her face in her handkerchief, 
" and have I done this ? " 

" Are you related to the Meadows family ? " inquired the stage- 
man. 

"Do you think they would receive and forgive again their 
daughter, if she should throw herself in penitence before them ? " 
said Rosina, without noticing the last inquiry. 

"I think they might, — although I fear the wound she has 
inflicted upon their hearts, is too deep to be ever healed." 
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Rosina said no more, but hurried from the office ; — that night 
she slept not. The next morning, although she had neither 
friends nor money, she resolved to seek her once happy home, and 
implore forgiveness of her parents. 

The stage coach which plied between Boston and Concord, N. H. 
was winding its devious way along the road outside of the town of 

B , when at some distance in advance of them, the passengers 

noticed a very handsome young man sitting by the road side with 
a pack attached to a small stick swung across his back. He was 
dressed in a very neat suit of blue, and beneath a common cloth cap 
flowed luxuriantly a profuse collection of black curls. He ap- 
peared to be of exceedingly delicate frame, and his blanched cheek 
showed too plainly that he was overcome with fatigue. As the 
stage arrived near the spot where he sat, the stranger arose, and in 
a soft pleasant voice inquired the distance and way to the next 
town. 

" I say, Coachee," exclaimed an old sailor, thrusting his tarry 
hands outside the window, " belay there a minute, while I overhaul 
this craft." , 

" Well, be quick," replied the driver. 

** I say, friend, whereabouts are you steering to, without any helm 
or compass 1 " 

" My journey is a long one," replied the stranger. 
" Well here *s a tight, well manned ship, why won't you come 
aboard ? " 

" I have no money ! " 

" And is that all ? " * . 

" It is." 

" Then give us hold of your grappling-irons. I say, Coachee, 
open your gangway here, I'll be answerable for this chap's passage 
money; no one shall say that Jack Bunting ever saw a friendly 
craft hoist signals of distress without lending 'em a hand as long as 
he had a shot in the locker." 

The journey to Middleton by stage was a long and tedious one, 
occupymg in those times nearly a day and a half of hard travelling. 
The youhg stranger was furnished with a seat next to his hospita- 
ble friend, who, with that benevolence which characterizes a true 
sailor's heart, presented him with a purse of silvfer, to meet what- 
ever other expenses might be incurred upon the journey. 

We now change the scene to the house of Mr. Meadows. It was 
on a calm and lovely morning in October ; the sun had risen above 
the high hills in all its autumnal glory, and shed its mild rays upon 
the peaceful cottage in the glen. How changed and sad were all 
things around ; the bright flowers that a few months ago clustered 
about the door, were fast fading away, and the falling leaf that told 
the dying year, were fitting emblems of the gloom that now reigned 
within its once happy walls. The undulating foreists, as far as the 
eye could reach, no longer greeted the eye with its covering of 
nature's living green, but was fast assuming the mingled red and 
yellow tints of autumn's sad garniture. Even the music of the 
feathered songsters that hovered beneath the thin and withered 
leaves, came not with that gushing melody that cheered the once 
happy hearts of the inmates. 

The family of the Meadows had|^already prepared breakfast, and 
the old man, after calling little George and his wife to the table, 
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invoked ^ blessing upon the frugal meal, and each one partook in 
silence. 

" Oh father, father," interrupted George, with a smile upon his 
face, "have you forgot this is the 20th of October, and sister 
Rosina's birth-day ? " 

The old man raised his handkerchief to his eyes, to wipe away 
the tears. that filled them. 

"■ 1 had hoped," said Mr. Meadows, " to have passed this day with- 
out a tear, but each familiar thins around us reminds me of a ioy, 
a treasure I once possessed, and the fading flowers and fallitig 
leaves that strew our cottage door, tell me that treasure is lost 
forever." 

"Don't cry, husband," said Mrs. Meadows, "you have grieved 
enough j heaven will ffive us consolation when we ask it." 

"Well, well, although ihe 's broken her old father's heart — heaven 
forgive her — a few more months, and I shall no longer feel the bit- 
ter grief that now presses me down to the grave." 

As he spoke, the sound of the stageman's horn was heard rever- 
berating among the hills. 

" Hark, father, the stage is coming," said little George. 

" It matters not to me, my child, it cannot bring me good news." 

The little boy ran out to meet the stage, and in a .few moments 
returned in company with the younff stranger mentioned in the ear- 
ly part of the chapter. He was pale and agitated, and his knees 
smote together as he entered the door. His neck and part of his 
face was covered with a black handkerchief, and over his eyes were 
thrown a green vizor, as if to protect them from the rays of the sun. 

" This young man is -very sick, father," said Greorge, handing him 
a seat, " and he wants to rest himself awhile." 

'' Be seated, sir," said Mrs. Meadows, taking his cap, and placing 
it upon the table. " Are you very sick ? " . 

" I am, madam, very," he replied in a low tone. 

" The journey has overcome you." 

" Quite," he replied. 

'' Shall I get you something to eat ? " 

" I have no appetite." 

" Are you from Boston, sir ? " ' 

" I left there yesterday morning." 

The old man covered his face with his hands, to conceal the grief 
which that name awakened. 

" You have a daughter there — Rosina Meadows," said the stran- 
ger, half audibly. 

" Oh, do not speak that name again, I beseech you, interrupted 
Mrs. Meadows." There is a painful story connected with it, the 
thought of which will drive my poor husband mad." 

The youth turned deadly pale, and strived in vain to hide .the 
tear-drop that flowed unbidden from his eye, and the agony that 
overcome every effort of the miad; They completely overmastered 
him^ and leaning back in the chair, he wept aloud. 

" Did you know her, sir ? " asked Mrs. Meadows. 

" Too well — alas ! too well ! " he replied, amidst tears and sobs. 

" If thus you feel for my daughter," said Mr. Meadows, " what 
must be the feelings of her broken-hearted father ? What are your 
sorrows compared to mine ? Poverty I could have borne, with her 
I could buffet everv stream of adversity which Providence might 
cast upon me, and smile and feel happy amidst every calamity. 
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Oh €rod ! oh Grod ! what are all earthly woes compared to the feel- 
ings of a disgraced, hroken-hearted, yet doating father! " 

" She lives, and may yet be saved," said the stranser. 

" Ay," said the old man, " she lives, but she has Tost that which 
alone makes life valuable to woman — her honor. You may show 
me the casket, but the jewel is lost forever." 

" Is there no hope ? exclaimed the stranger, in a half supplica- 
ting tone. 

" Ask of the mariner, who stands upon thQ. wreck of his once 
p^ud vessel, as it breaks, piece by piece, beneath the anCTy billows, 
and while the thunders roar and the lightnings flash, display that 
death which awaits him, ask him to hope!" 

" May she not again return to her home ?" said the youth, ap- 
proaching the old man, " and falling on her knees, as I do now, look 
up to you with clasped hands and contrite heart, and implore, in the 
face of God, Tour forgiveness ? " 

" Yes, let her come if she can, and see this bleeding heart — let 
her look upon these bitter, scalding tears, this hollow cheek, and 
death-struck frame — let her gaze upon these white hairs, disgraced 
by her — the never-sleeping agony that rends this mind with its 
dreadful delirium — let her come, and see the work she has wrought,, 
and hear the turse, the terrible curse of a fa — " 

" Almighty Grod — forgive me !" screamed the youth, throwing off 
the disguise. " Father — father — in heaven's name — do not curse 
me — do not — I am your — Oh — God — your child — I am your 
once beloved — Rosina — oh ! — oh ! — look down upon me — oh 
father, dear father -^ heaven — poor — " She could speak no more, 
but with a convulsive grasp, clasped her father's knees, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The chiM of a first error out-cast in her native viUage. — Recollections of the past 
and present. — Farewell to the cottage home. — Return to Boston. — The hack- 
man and his motives, a common character, and an every day occurrence. — The 
landlady and the " S\y Comer." — Rendezvous of the Police, a scene from real 
life. — Descent of the City M 's whole posse upon the " Sly Comer." 



The sun had again sunk behind the hills, and the soft twilight 
left its last tinge upon the gray horizon of the east, to give place to 
the full harvest moon that rose majestically in the midst of the 
bright jewelry of heaven. The air was clear and balmy, and Na- 
ture's voice spoke in tones as musical as 

" the sweet south wind 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stesding and giving odor." 

But in the midst of this scene of beauty, there was one w'ho 
walked alone, betrayed, deserted, lost. Alas, poor friendless wan- 
derer, thy mother's arms no longer enfold thee to her breast, thy 
father refuses to forgive the child of a first error, and shuts the cot-, 
tage door, which shauld be thy sanctuary, when all else refuse thee 
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shelter. Thou art here among thy native hills, but for thee no 
friendly greeting awaits, for thee the hand of friendship is closed, 
for thee no heart heats in sympathy ; the friends of thy youth turn 
from thee, and when thou supplicatest their mercy, they pass thee 
by in scorn. And Rosina walked alone in her wretchedness : her 
tearful eve, her broken voice, and quivering lip, had pleadea the 
cause of her wrongs in vain. Unconsciously she directed her steps 
towards the glen where lay her cottage home. How her h&itl 
sunk at each familiar object around her. There was the old 
thatched roof where she was born ; the same ivy boughs tlnl 
dung to it, and nearly hid it from sight, were the same branchat 
that grew there in the days of her infancy ; and the woodbine thst 
gathered around the old porch, she had trained many a time with 
her own hands. There stood the summer-house, where she had so 
often sat with her father and mother, in prattling infaincy, and cUm- 
bered up her father's knee, and rested her little arms about his neck, 
or cheered his heart with some innocent tale of childhood: and 
upon that very spot she received his kiss of love — his parting kits. 
It was there she felt his warm tear of affection fall upon her cheek, 
and saw his last, last look of love. And there was the school^house. 
and the village church; how many sacred thoughts and hallowed 
associations did they conjure up. There were the green hills 
where she was wont to turn her eyes, to catch the last rays of the 
departing sun. Ah, how changed! How many times had she sat 
at that lowly cottage door, when her heart overflowed with youth- 
ful thoughts, when her innocent looks and bland voice were like 
golden light to all around. She thought of those happy hours, 
when her slumbers were unruffled by a single shadow, and she 
arose as light-hearted and joyous as the lark, and her pure spirit 
flowed on as gently as the rivulet, and while recollection threw 
her soft magic about, and called back again scene after scene, and 
happy association after association, she heard the sound of music 
upon the evening air. It was " Home, sweet home," played by 
some happy swain. Rosina listened to the sound in breathless 
silence, until her overflowing heart found vent in tears. She crept 
silently, and almost unconscious of what she did, to the old perch, 
and sat down at the threshold of the door. Her father's hat hung 
at its accustomed place, upon the nail above her head; taking it 
down, she pressed it to her bursting heart, and kissed it over and 
over again, then looking once more upon her home, she arose.to 
leave the spot, forever. As she was walking slowly up the lane. 
Carlo, the mithful house dog, came running by her side, and wag- 
ging his tail, he jumped, full of joy, upon her knee. " Poor Carlo, 
kind Carlo, how glad I am to see you ! " said she, patting his smooth 
skin. The dog barked, and exhibited his delight by jumping about, 
licking her hand, prostrating himself at her feet, and courting her 
soft caresses. He was the only living thing in the whole village 
that expressed true, heartfelt delight at again seeing her. No one 
could describe her feelings ; there are thoughts and emotions which 
words cannot define, or tongue express. She hurried away from 
the scene, and directed her steps to an old, rude hut, situated on the 
outskirts of the village, occupied by a widow woman, where she 
obtained shelter for the night. The next morning at daylight, she 
secured a seat in the stage, and was soon on her way to Boston. 

The 8ta|fe arrived at its destination at a tavern on Elm street, on 
the following day, and Rosina, as yet undecided what course to pur- 
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sue, ordered her bundle to be taken into the house, and followed 
several of the passengers into the parlor. While she was there, 
reflecting upon her painful situation, with a mind distracted by 
the trying scenes through which she had recently passed, one of 
the hack-men of the city, who witnessed her arrival from the hotel 
door, entered the room. 

*^ Yoq are from the country, are you not. Miss ? " inquired he. 
am, sir," she replied. 
o you intend to remain in the city 1 " 
'or the present." 
And have you procured a boarding place 1 " 

% I have not." 

'* If you will take a seat in my carriage which stands at the door, 
I will carry you to an excellent place." 

Rosina hesitated. 

" You had better go, Miiss — I won't charge you a cent for the 
ride or the trouble — so you can 't do better than jump in now. Come, 
slip on your shawl and bonnet, and we '11 go directly." Rosina 
made no reply. She believed he was an honest, well-meaning man, 
prompted by gOod feeling, and suffered herself to be guided to the 
coach. The carriage was driven rapidly up Washington street, and 
stopped at a handsome brick house, situated in one of the cross ' 
streets, at the South End. The driver rang the door bell, and was 
received by a middle aged l^dXi with^ a most wicked expression of 
countenance. After a few mmutes private conversation with her, 
the driver attended Rosina to the room, and then drove off. 

In the evening, the windows of the house were closed in with 
shutters, and persons of both sexes might be seen going to and from 
it. Their steps were not like the respectable citizen, seeking his 
honest dwelling;, but cautious and full of fear. Those who wished 
to enter its precincts, first reconnoitered the neighborhood, cast their 
eyes anxiously about them, and when no one looked, stealthily as- 
cended the steps, gave some well known signal, and gained adfmit- 
tance. In the silent ni^ht-watches, carriages might be seen driving 
up to the door, and the -incoherent jargon of men ripe from a tavern 
brawl was not unfrequently heard, mixing in the coarse sounds of 
profanity and licentiousness within the house. 

The character of this establishment, and the frequent outbreaks 
which its licentious deeds had occasioned, had long since been a 
subject of serious complaint. If the reader had passed through 
Leverett street a few evenings after this event, he might there see 
a formidable array of watchmen and police officers coming from the 
passage leading to the jail. They were well armed with rattles, 
watch-hooks, and bore upon their hats the usual badge of office. 
The Old South clock had struck the hour of one, as the police and 
guardians of the night reached the Temple, and for the better ar- 
rangement of the specific duties of the night, the captain of the 
watch, led by the city marshal, called the forces together in the 
mall, where the following colloquy took place. 

"Well, Tom," said one of the tipstaffs to an impatient member of 
the posse, " we've got no easy job to do to-night — this Mrfi. Jen- 
idns is a hard customer to deal with — she's got a plaguy sharp 
tongue, and sharper nails into the bargain, so we shall have to mind 
our eye." 

" Nonsense, man, we '11 find a way to manage her, I warrant you : 
all I fear is we shall have our work for our pains ; the landlady of 
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this " sly corner," although she mayn't have a civil tongae in her 
head, is a precious sly customer, and if she 's ever seen one on us 
throw an eye to her chinchilly curtains, she '11 be up to our traps, 
and when we get inside, all will be as quiet and mannerly as pray- 
er time in church ; mind, I tell you so." 

" I say, captain," said another tip, " is the whole posse on as 
going in at one door, 'cause you see they 've |^ot a private entrance, 
and if we don 't keep a red eye on it, they '11 slip us that are way, |||| 
I, for one, should 'nt like such flabbergusting.'^ 

" Yes," continued the first watchman, "we ought to hare 
system among us, when we go for to pull up them kind of sinneh 

" You are right, Mac, system is every thing; but who are weio 
arrest, captain ? " 

" All you can find in the premises, is the order of the marshal ; 
that house has been an eye-sore, and a trouble to the watchmen 
long enough, and it 's high time it was broken up." 

" Yes, that it has," said Mac putting his hand up to his damaged 
eye — " look at this ere specimen of that she-devil's claws — I went 
in there one night to keep the peace, and she flew at me like a she 
tiger, and before I could frighten her off, she left this mark here, 
with her mawleys." 

*' Why didn't you take her up for 'sault and battery, Mac ? " aaked 
another Charley. 

" Cause I scorns to do that thing wif^ a woman, but I'm tarmin- 
ed this ere time, if we can't catch her doing someat that will con- 
vict her of keeping that are house as a house of ill fame, PU com- 
plain of her as a common drunkard, for I've seen her lushy many a 
time, and if you don't find her budgy to-night I'm mistaken." 

" That 's the thing — I owe her an ill turn and should like to see 
her hauled up." 

" What has she done to you, Tomi " inquired one of the num- 
ber, "did she ever plead guilty and cheat you out of the witness 
fee, or swear you was any thing but a christian, when you walked 
her off to gaol ?" 

" Not that, but she set her bully Red Jack on me and I had a 
plaguey hard tussle with the fellow, and after all the jury said he 
wan't guilty of the charge made of assaulting a police offi- 
cer." 

" But, cappen," again inquired Mac, " shall we arrest all the gals 
in the house 1 " 

" Yes — that is if they are found doing any thing against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonwealth." 

"That '1 be hard to prove I guess, cause the gals contrive all sorts 
of ways now-a-days to steer clear of conviction, — she 's full of 
flummery and I'll warrant ye the old woman is up now a watch- 
ing, and if she hears us a coming she'll put all the men's clothes in 
the parlor and swear they hain't been a oed at all." 

" Well — well: — watchmen all, let 's prepare for a start," said the 
Captain — ^"and recollect to see and hear all you can." 

The party then obeyed the command and were soon at the head 
of the lane, and within sight of the scene of action. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Scene at the Police Court — A tumultuous assemblage. — Interior of the Court 
room. — The reporters, and men about town. — Appearance of the prisoners. 
The courtesans and tneir pleas. — The beautiful girl in "a veil. — Speculation 
the multhude. — Strange effect of a morbid curiosity. — A thrilUng scene 
Veen the fair prisoner and a distinguished character of the story. — The 
one wiveiled. — Musing amon^ th^ audience — The accuser, conscience, 
&e fklse oath. — The examination, judgment, and dreadful sentence. 



The news that the Police had made a descent upon a house 
which had for a long time been the resort for the abandoned of both 
8exes,^and that the unfortunate victims of licentiousness were in 
confinement, flew, as if on the wings of the wind, and long before 
the usual hour for opening the police court, all the avenues leading 
to the court room were thronged with eager and anxious observers. 
Among the dense mass might be seen many of the first bloods of 
the city, who could not, on any account, lose the opportunity of 
enjoying the scene of depravity that was about to be exhibited. 

All were on the tip-toe of expectation, until the doors, public 
and private, were thrown open, as usual, to spectators. In a few 
minutes after, all the seats and every inch of room was occupied. 
The city marshal and the whole posse of watchmen who had oeen 
on duty during the previous night, made a formidable array upon 
the witnesses' seats, and the more respectable portion of the spec- 
tators who had by means of various influences, gained admission 
through the private door, crowded the room up to the little enclo- 
sure occupied by the prisoners* counsel. 

The reporters for the different city newspapers, anticipating a 
" rich lick" for their department, had sharpened their pencils and 
their wits, and made all the preliminary arrangements in their 
note books for the occasion. And now the complaints are all 
made, the, warrants' distributed according to their order, and the de- 
claration having been made that No. 109 is ready for trial, the offi- 
cer in attendance has armed himself with the keys of the " lock 
room," and gone to bring up the prisoners in obedience to the order 
of the court. The door opens, and five or six poor girls and as 
many more male prisoners are conducted to the prisoners' bench. 
A buzzing is heard among the spectators, and all eyes are directed 
towards the unhappy beings. It is a melancholy picture to behold 
this array of females, some even in the vigor of health and bloom 
of youth, others pale, and worn with the never-ceasing torment 
that the fiend of vice imposes upon its victims. One, pressed down 
with grief and shame, m whose heart the demon of vice had not 
yet obliterated those feelings of pride and self respect, had buried 
ner face in her hands to conceal it from the gaze of the multitude. 
Another, who had parted, one by one, with every virtue, and Who 
Was familiar with scenes like these, sat unmoved in the midst of 
the throng — her eye quailed not, and her cheek was not crimsoned 
by a blush — the harsh voices of the officers started not her rest, 
and the stern mandates of the law caused no thrill in her frame. 

The crowd grow impatient for the arraignment, and wait eager- 
ly to hear the tale of shame. Some are whispering to each. 
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oiher coarse and ribald jests ; others laugh at the exaggerated his- 
tory given Q^ some one of the unhappy beings; here are those, and 
among them old men, who are aiding the tympanums of their ears 
with their hands, that they may not loae a single sound or word in 
relation to the prisoners. They are arraigned before the bar, the 
warrant read, and are severally asked to plead to the charge. 

"Are you guilty or not guilty?" inquired the clerk of the gpurl 
whose name was first written in the warrant. 

" Guilty ! " she responded in a loud voice, and at the tt|me 
casting a look of scorn and defiance towards the spectators. 
bold unblushing manners upon the stand caused a loud laugh 
the crowd outside the railing. 

"Mary , are you guilty, or not guilty?" inquired the cleric 

of the next prisoner. 

" Not guilty," she replied in a voice scarcely audible. 

" Elizabeth , are you guilty, or not guilty ? " 

The prisoner, placing her arms akimbo and bending her eyes to- 
wards the judge with that expression of sangfroid which a shame- 
less woman possesses, replied, " I s'pose that them officers are ready 
to swear me into the House of Correction, so I wont put the city 
to the expense of making 'em do it. I plead guilty, your honor.". 

Three other females were separately asked the same question, 
and they pleaded not guilty to the charge. But they did not exhibit 
that obduracy of heart which had been shown by the others; there 
was a degree of propriety in their conduct, and a sense of the igno- 
miny of their situation, which denoted that they were not far ad- 
vanced into the awful career of infamy. Among those who sought 
to gratify their sickly appetites upon this painful spectacle, was a 
young man, dressed in the height of fashion, but whose face was 
indelibly impressed with the unerring hand of profligacy. He had 
succeeded in elbowing his way through the crowd until he gained 
a station within a few feet of the bar, and was now gazing intently 
upon one of the females who had not yet been arraigned. His 
voice nevei failed to mix with the tones of derision of those around 
him, and he was the first to turn into ridicule the smiles of the 
unfortunate. The young girl who attracted his attention, was in 
form almost faultless ; her dress, though neat, was free from tluU 
meretricious show which is generally sought for by abandoned 
women for the purpose of more easily ensnaring the young and un- 
suspecting; her hair fell in ringlets over her snowy neck, and her 
little white and delicate hands were pressed against a black veil 
that completely hid her face from all eyes. 

" What is the name of that girl ? " said the clerk, pointing to her 
as she sat upon the prisoners' seat. 

" She is one of the prisoners, but she cried and fretted so much, 
that we could not ascertain her name, your honor," replied an officer 
in attendance. 

" Well," said the judge, " you must find out before the witnefses 
are examined. Ask her what her name is." 

The police officer went to the seat, and after several inquiries, 
said, " I can't understand what she says her name is, your honor." 

" Stand up here, girl," said the clerk, still holding the warrant; 
*' what is your name ? " 

The girl replied only with sobs and tears. 

" You must remove the veil from your face, young woman," said 
the judge ; " every thing here must be public, and you must tell 
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your name, also; — what is your name'?" said the judge, leaving 
his seat, and advancing to the prisoner. 

" Come, girl, take away your hands from your face,'' interrupted 
one of the constables, at the same time forcibly removing her 
hands. 

The veil fell from her hand, and then silence reigned throughout 
the court-room, at the revealment of a face so lovely and prepos- 
sessing. As she met the gaze of the multitude, the tears fell fieist 
from her cheeks, and her head hung upon her breast, with mingled* 
disgrace, shame, and humiliation. "What's your name?" again 
^femanded a constable. 

" Rosina Meadowty^ sobbed the girl, while her breast heaved with 
convulsive emotion. At the first glance of the face of this beautiful 
girl, the eyes of the young libertine who stood near the bar, fell, 
and his face, which had all the time been wreathed in the smiles of 
levity, turned ghastly pale. In vain he endeavored to disengage 
himself from the crowd. His limbs refused to obey his will j Ms 
lips, that had uttered nought but ridicule, were closed ; conscience 
had struck him dumb, and he stood aghast at the sight before him. 
Such a sudden alteration was not unobserved. The eyes of the 
spectators wandered in an alternating gaze, upon the fair though 
grief- worn prisoner and the libertine, and soon might be heard whis- 
pered throu£;h the court-room, the name of Harry Mendon and that 
of Rosina Meadows, coupled with the bitter reproaches applicable 
to the destroyer of female innocence. 

The charge of wantonness was read without delaVj and Rosina 
Meadows asked to plead. 

" Are you guilty, or not guilty "? " inquired the clerk. 

" Last night," replied Rosina, with broken accents, " was the 
first time I was ever in that house. K it is a bad house, I knew 
not its character, and — " 

" But you must now only say whether you are guilty or not,** 
interrupted the clerk. 

She raised her streaming eyes, and the first face they met was 
Harry Mendon's. " Great heaven ! where am I, and what have I 
dope ? " she exclaimed, with a frenzied air, as "if for the first time 
comprehending the awful situation in which she was placed. De- 
spair gave her a supernatural stiength, and for a time supported her 
in this hour of affliction. Her eyes were fixed upon her seducer as 
if spell-bound, and being again called upon to plead, she said in a 
firm voice, " Henry Mendon, I call on you, in the face of Heaven, to 
acquit me of this shameful charge. You alone can clear me. Henry 
Mendon, before God I ask you if I am not innocent ? " 

A death-like silence reigned throughout the court-room. The 
face of Mendon had assumed a haggard and bloodless hue, his eyes 
quailed before the earnest and steadfast gaze of the prisoner, and his 
lips quivered as he essayed to speak. For a minute he appeared 
Kke one whose wicked deeds had embodied the fiend incarnate be- 
fore him, whose horrid glare sunk into his very soul. But with a 
desperate effort he once more recovered his self-possession, and his 
countenance assumed its own disdainful, sarcastic, and inflexible 
character, as with a sneer of derision he replied, with a forced smile, 
*' I know her not, your henor! The base insinuation she has 
made against me is a desperate effort to excite the sympathies of 
the court; a course resorted to only by the most abandoned of her 
sex. I repeat, your honor, I know her not, except in the character 
of a wretched wanton ! " " 
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Rosina heard this declaration without a murmur, and pvestiBg 
her hand mechanicalljr upon her fluttering heart and aching brain, 
she stood erect; no sigh escaped her lips.; and the anguish that 
wrung her heart had passed with its last eflTorts from her mortal 
frame. Heaven eave her strength, and the pure spirit of her soul 
communed silently with her GcmI. 

The witnesses, who were all city watchmen, were called, and 
examined in relation to the different degrees of the oflTence allefed. 

** Please your honor," said one of them, " when we went into the 
room occupied hy Rosina Meadows, we found that are man witk 
the white cravat about his neck, sitting alongside on her. He bad 
hold of her hand, and her hair was all of a snarl like, and her &ce 
as red as blazes. There was a bed in the room, and it looked kind 
of tumbled." 

" Can you swear that she was not endeavoring to rescue herBelf 
from his grasp?" asked the prisoner's counsel ; "and. did you not 
hear her repeatedly desire him to leave the room ? " 

" Why yes, I did hear her say something of that kind ; but then 
that 's the way them sort of gals try to gammon us out of our 
rights. But we see them 'ere sort o' things too often, and are used 
to such flummery." 

" But, can you swear to any thing against the girl, except that 
you found her in this house, and in the situation you have 
described 1 " interrogated the counsel. 

" No, I do n7t know as how I can ; but all the watch in the neigh- 
borhood know that that 'ere bouse is a desperate bad 'un, and that 
the gals as goes there frequent the third tiers, and go about nights a 
picking up young men in the streets. Besides, the swell gentlemen 
of the city go to that house in carriages very late nights, and they 
are always kicking up a bobbery there, and getting tipsy." 

*•' Has that girl, Miss Meadows I mean, ever been in this court 
before ? " asked the judge, at the same time tnming over the leaves 
of the last year's court calendar. " I do n't see her name any where 
in the records ? " 

" They change 'em, please your honor,'* replied the officer; "and 
frequently have new names when they come -out '^ 'cause you see it 
would n't do to use the old one, for fear that they 'd get into ano^er 
scrape too quick." 

" I 'm pretty certain," said one of the constables, stepping up to 
the bar, '* that she 's been here afore ; and I b'lieve I -had the mitti- 
mus to take her to the House of €k>rrection ; and I guess it was for 
the same offence that she 's now charged with. At any rate, .the 
gal 's been on the turf, knocking about, these two years." 

Several other witnesses were called and examined, who corrobo- 
rated the testimony given relative to Rosina, and three or four of 
the other girls; but it was not so conclusive as related to the 
others. The evidence for the government did not come quite home 
to those of the oldest and most vicious girls among the prisoners. 
Their known character ad harlots, of the deepest dye, was not 
alone sufl[icient to convict them; the provisions and technicalities 
of the law rendering it necessary that they should be detected either 
in openly violating the laws of chastity, or under circumstances 
which directly implied guilt. They had learnt, from sad experi- 
ence, the value of such points of law, and had recourse to stratagem 
to prevent a discovery of their own iniquity, while the younr tod 
unsophsticaited in the thorny paths of sjn, were visited with \he 
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punishment of their guilt, and were immolated upon the altar of 
Iheir transgressions. 

The evidence for the government being all introduced, the judge, 
after giving the prisoners an opportunity to speak in their own de- 
fence, proceeded to pass sentence. He drew a vivid picture of the 
life of misery and guilt led by an abandoned woman, from her first 
atep into the thorny road, of vice, to the dreadful close of her career 
of infamy. He spoke particularly of the extreme youth and beauty 
of some of the female prisoners, and expressed the deepest sorrow 
that those qualities, when united with virtue, might have rendered 
them ornaments to society, and a blessing to parents and friends, 
had been devoted to the most dangerous passion that ever dwelt 
in the human heart. It was such females as these, he contended, 
who were far more dangerous in corrupting and subverting the 
morals of youth, than the more abandoned of the sex, who were 
daily brought before the court ; and in conclusion, he expressed the 
most earnest hope, that the punishment he should inflict would be 
the means of arresting their steps from that dreadful abyss, which 
is the inevitable consequence of vice, and from which there is no 
retrieval. 

He then passed the order to discharge the two abandoned girls, 
against whom the evidence was insufficient to convict, and adjudged 
the others guilty, and ordered them to be punished each by confine- 
ment four months in the House of Correction. 

During this examination, Rosina had remained in a state of ab- 
straction; but the terrible sentence of the judge called her back to 
consciousness. Her cheeks, which till then were of a deadly pale- 
ness, assumed a hectic flush, and bitter, agonizing tears flowed 
afresh. Clasping her hands convulsively together, she exclaimed, 
" Oh, God of mercy! spare me this new disgrace. I ask it not 
for myself; for me, hope's fairest flowers have withered — perished. 
The breath of the betrayer has passed over my heart, and blighted 
it forever. Wronged, ruined, lost as I am, I plead for those who are 
dearer to me than life — my parents. Oh, do not break an old 
father's heart, by dooming his only daughter to ignominy I For my 
dear mother's sake, spare me, and I will bless thee, — in my misery 
I will bless and pray for thee ! " 

" Young woman,'' replied the judge, " it cannot be. The law is 
imperative ; and painful as the duty is, I must discharge it. Justice 
is no respecter of persons. It is blind to all ties of friendship and 
love. The meanest wretch who violates its precepts is seldom so 
degraded or isolated from society, as not to aflect by his vices and 
crime an affectionate parent or a kind friend. If your behavior is 
good during your incarceration, your friends can easily procure your 
release." 

" Please your honor," interrupted one of the constables, " these 
kind of women always cry and take on when they 're brought into 
court ; but if your honor knowed as much about 'em as We does, 
you would n't wonder, besides that gal is famous for such things.' 

" Well," replied the judge, " it is unnecessary to say any thing 
^ore. The case is finished ; therefore remove the prisoners." 

Rosina sunk almost senseless to the seat. Her brain reeled, her 
breath gasped, and in that state of distraction she was hurried again 
t fe^ e ** lock-room " prison, prior to her final removal to the House 
«WK>rrection. It was a sorrowful sight, and a feeling of sympathy 
and compassion was exhibited bv the audience in her behalf. 
» 5 • 
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CHAPTER XL 



Strange anomaly at law. — Moral suasion better than legal force, in inculcating 
principles of morality and virtue. — The triumphant labors of tne Waahingto- 
nians cited as an example. — Great prudence necessary in the punishment of 
females. — The House of Correction for those ^iven up to vice, and not for the 
promotion of virtue. — Benevolence and chanty better than proscription and 
punishment in the cause of reform. — Glorious effects resulting from the labors 
of the Samaritan, the Dorcas, and other Societies. — Appeaf to the ladies of 
Boston. 



What a legal anomaly is here presented — how inconsistent 
and even fallacious are its doctrines. The experience of a^^s 
and the united results of wisdom, show that virtue, and the moral 
qualities of the mind can never he enforced hy the laws. The 
testimony of all who have ever heen engaged in the cause of relig- 
ion, morality and virtue, proves most convincingly, that success 
never followed coercion, reproach, or unkindness, hut was always 
the result of moral suasion, henevolence and love. Can any one 
douht this ? Let him read the history of all moral reformation. Let 
him stand forth, and review the great, the noble army of Reformed 
Drunkards throughout our land, — a triumphant argument in favor 
of moral suasion. Contrast the present happy and respectable 
condition of the poor inebriates who have been raised from the 
most brutal degradation, by the hand of friendship and human love, 
and reinstated into society, with the past time, when drunkards 
were dragged before a Criminal Court, condemned to be herded 
with felons, and afterwards subjected to a still keener pimishment, 
through the scorn and contempt of a cold and uncharitable world ; 
compare the past with the present, and say whether the arm of the 
law can ever enforce morality. Those philanthropists who have 
so manfully and nobly devoted themselves to the cause of poor in- 
ebriates, have been crowned by success, through persuasion, not 
by rebuke — they have taught those who were wasting away under 
the influence of the ciracen cup, how to respect themselves — they 
have held out inducements for reformation, and their labors have 
been abundantly rewarded. 

But no such inducements are offered to the female ; when once 
allured into the mazy haunts of vice, she seldom finds her way back 
to the path of virtue — she seeks the hand of friendship in vain ; 
for her no warning voice is heard — for her no sympathizing t^ar is 
shed, and the poor child of a first error is too often left to perish, 
proscribed by society, and forsaken and despised even by heir own 
sex. 

We frequently see at the Police Court, girls arraigned at the bar 
as wantons, whose history would show that they have been betray- 
ed or thrown by circumstances into a course of life, whose horrors 
they had not the most remote idea of — they have just, as it were, 
reached the portals of vice ; and had the persuasive voice of friend- 
ship, and the impressive arguments of morality interceded in their 
behalf, many, if not all, might have been reclaimed, and saved Uie 
disgrace of a criminal arraignment. By the humane policy a^^Nljr 
laws it was never contemplated to interfere in cases of this charac- 
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ter — its Attributes are benevolence and mercy. In the beautiful 
language of Shakspeare, 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

Its rules are applicable to those who have sunk deep in moral 
turpitude — who have despised all counsel, — around whom the 
influence of light and knowledge has been shed in vain, who have 
become familiarized with vice, and rendered themselves incorrigi- 
ble to punishment. No female ever plunged precipitately into the 
gulf of vice — she is led on, step by step, lured progressively to the 
monster, until her ruin is complete. The interference of the laws 
at the early stages of her fall, must, in accordance with the cruel 
force of custom and public opinion, result in almost every case 
in her ruin. For how few, very few instances are there on record, 
"where females, who have been once incarcerated among felqps in 
a House of Correction, were ever again received into the bosom 
of society. The libertine who invades the happy and peaceful 
fireside, and pollutes the fair shrine of female innocence with the 
impure emanations of his heart, who betrays a poor, trusting and 
affectionate girl — robs the kind parent of their beloved daugh- 
ter, in whom is concentrated the only cheering hope of their old 
age, and leaves them to weep over the ruin he has made, is a^n 
w^elcomed by the world, — his dark and wicked deeds are attnbu- 
ted to youthful folly, and are soon forgotten. But how dreadful is 
the lot of the victim of his base designs — she is shunned, degra- 
ded And lost forever. The situation of a young and friendless girl, 
is indeed a sad one. — Her path in life is continually surrounded 
by the numerous temptations to sin which society is filled with — 
every step she takes is strewed with snares, each of which is filled 
with perils and ills, and if she err, it is human — > it is often the 
error of circumstances, not the error of the heart. How much 
more necessary is it then, that when the dreadful storm of adversity 
is breaking over her, the warning voice of the christian should speak 
in her behalf, and the broad shield of morality be stretched over 
her, to guard and protect her from the tempest, and restore her again 
to virtue. Instead of the angry and persecuting spirit with which 
she is met, the example of Chnst who forgave the woman taken 
in adultery, and said, " go and sin no more," should be followed. — 
Could those who witness with indifference the gradual downfall of 
a young and beautiful girl, once full of constancy and truth, once 
beloving and beloved, whose only fault is that she " loved not wise- 
ly but too well," and was wronged and betrayed in an unguarded 
hour, could they see her pining away in sorrow, the flower of her 
youth wasting under a cold world's scorn and contumely — avoided 
and despised by her own sex, a scoff and a by- word to the most de- 
praved of man — treated by every one as though all sense and feel- 
ing were extinct in their breast — the cruel, bitter tongue of slan- 
der magnifying her errors in every breath, and her heart scorched 
and riven with every word of reproach, could they but witness 
her struggles in this dreadful sea of agony — - see her grasping with 
ajff^an's earnest power at every new hope that breaks before her, 
'fflMihe might again regain her good name with the world ; strug- 
gling every moment to protect those remaining barriers of her 
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honor, until the heart grows sick — her spirits hecome wearied and 
exhausted, and the waters of affliction close over each hope forever, 
how different would be the course pursued. It is here, in such 
scenes and trials as these, that the kindly influence of christian 
charity should be exerted — it is here that the blessings of moral 
reformation should be diffused — it is here that the minister of God 
should imitate the example of the Saviour, who sought to heal the 
shattered and breaking heart, and said to the poor child of error 
" go and sin no more." 

Before leaving this subject, I would most respectfully call the 
attention of the ladies of Boston to it. The names of the ** Samar- 
itan Society," the "Dorcas Society," "Ladies* Benevolent Tem- 
perance Society," and the " "Widow's Society," require no panegyric. 
Their labors in the cause of benevolence is indeed honorable to- 
the hearts of that numerous class of Boston ladies who have 
for years devoted the better part of their lives in the noble cause of 
charity; and I might mention many whose names will live io the 
annals of true Christians, long after this generation has passed 
away, and is forgotten. Like good Samaritans, the members of our 
Boston Societies have contributed to the wants of the destitute, 
even in the darkest chambers of poverty, and the voices of the 
widows and orphans, whose tears have been wiped away, and 
whose hearts have been made to rejoice, speak the praises of the 
ladies of Boston. To them I would appeal in behalf of that 
numerous class of young girls, who, in the first step in transgres- 
sion, are compelled to encounter the angry and persecuting spirit of 
society and custom, and are prematurely sacrificed upon the altar of 
infamy and scorn. What a noble field for the exercise of their 
heavenly mission I Here could they pour the balm of comfort into 
the hearts of those suffering by 

" The grief, that does not speak, 
Falls on the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 

Here could they again raise the crushed and broken spirit, — 
pluck from the fair lily, the wild and blasting weeds of the world's 
cruel slander and reproach, and bid the fair flower again burst forth 
in all its beauty. And their labors would be bless^ by Grod, who 
judgeth his children in mercy, and crowned with that all-glprious 
sight of returning virtue, shining forth in all its beauty and 
heaven-born lustre. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Return to the Villaffe. — The broken-heafted Old Man. — Happy Marriage of 
G<»oi^e Milton. — "fhe Reward of Industryand Virtue. — His Removal toBos- 
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Third Tier. — A Female in a Swoon. — Slang and Flash of the Ck)urtezan and 
her Crone. — Remorse, shame, and conscious guilt of the Abandoned. — Light 
and Shade of their Character. — Revolting picture exhibited by the Inmates. — 
Lack of Education the great cause of their misery. — Remarks on Female 
Education. 



We now return to the little village of M , the house of the 

once happy Rosina. Accompany me thither, thou, whose syste- 
matic Yillany hast broken th6 most solemn vows of man, ana be- 
trayed to shame and infamy the once pure and unsullied village 
maiden, and abandoned her to ruin and desolation. Look upon that 
once peaceful cottage ! industry, contentment, and joy, which once 
went hand in hand, have been sundered, for ever. 

" The wheel is silent in the vale," and the- house of happiness hag 
been turned into a place of mourning. Miles Meadows, when he 
heard of his daughter's ruin, became an altered man. The staff of 
his old age was broken ; his beloved child, who was his only hop^, 
and shield, and buckler, was lost. His dream of bliss was passed. 
Every scene around the old cottage reminded him only of her, and 
made him more wretched ; and every rural charm tended but to 
settle still deeper the gloom upon his brow. The shock was too 
great for him. He grew sick; out his beauteous Rosina, his solace 
and pride, who ever like an angel watched over him in sickness ; 
whose tender hand administered balm to his disease, was not there. 
The sun of his old age had been prematurely eclipsed, and^ worn 
away by affliction, he surrendered himself, a willing victim, to 
death. The white head-stone yonder, marks the resting place of a 
broken-hearth old man. 

George Milton grew up in virtue, beloved and honored by the 
whole village. His honesty iand integrity won for him the esteem 
and respect of all the trade's-people of the place ; and his industry 
and enterprise, united with strict business nabits, soon placed him 
in the hi^ road to fortune and respect. He had now the affections 
of a virtuous and exemplary femtfle of the village, and was happily 
united to her in marri^e, A few weeks after the death of Miles 
Meadows, he determined to seek a wider field for the exercise of his 
talents ; and, following the advice of friends, who furnished him 
with letters of recommendation, that would enable him to secure a 
prosperous business, he removed to Boston. 

One Christmas night, some months after the Events of the pre- 
ceding chapter, George Milton and his young and beautiful wife 
were seated in a box at the Tremont Theatre. The piece selected 
for the evening's performance, was the celebrated domestic tragedy 
of " George Barnwell." On such holidays it has been the custom, 
almost from time immemorial, for masters to give their apprentices 
a day of full recreation, and, among other amusements, the theatre 
was by no means prohibited. The day had been delightful, and the 
young and old* of both sexes who had devoted the happy hours in 
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the usual interchanges of affection and friendship, crowded every 
seat in the theatre — the hoys and girls, freed from all restraint, 
were hurrying with elastic steps to their teats, and such a scene 
of mirth and joy, as came gushing forth from the inexhaustible 
fountains of their hearts — and the sea of upturned faces, filled 
with sparkling and eloquent eyes, made even the hearts of old age 
beat with joy and hilarity, and feel that they were young a^n. 
The orchestra began to play merrily, amidst the applause and time< 
stampine of the overjoyed youngsters in the pit^ presently the 
stage-beu announced the ringing up of the curtain, and then pealed 
forth one universal cry of " hats off in front ! " and in an instant all 
was again hushed in silence. From act to act, the audience mani- 
fested the most intense interest. Now came the irrepressible laueh 
for the drolleries of Blunt, then indignation silently mantled the 
cheek, as Milwood's subtle arts began to ensnare her victim — and 
again the tear of sorrow dropped from the " fruitful river of the 
eye," as Barnwell was, step by step, led on to ruin and destruction. 
As the last scene opened, which exhibited the revolting picture of 
the scaffold, in the distance, where the guilty victims of passion 
were to meet with an ignominious death, a loud shriek was heard 
from the third tier of the theatre, and in a moment the whole house 
was in an uproar, and the -curtain fell amidst the utmost confusion, 
and cries of " turn 'em out ! ** " throw 'em over," &c &c. Many 
attracted by that morbid curiosity which loves to feed upon scenes 
of wretchedness, and many from baser motives, were soon attracted 
to this part of the theatre. The cause of the disturbance was found 
to proceed from one of the fndl creatures for whose accommoda- 
tion the third tier is devoted. Overcome by some circumstance 
unknown to the rest, she had fainted away, and was now reclining 
in the arms of another girl, who had by the aid of vinegar nearly 
succeeded in restoring her to consciousness. A crowd of the idle 
and dissolute of both sexes was collecting about her, laughing and 
turning the whole scene into ridicule. 

" What is the matter with the gall ? " asked a rough-looking hack- 
man of one of the girls present. 

" Oh, I don't know, nor care ; but they say that she 's taken a 
notion to see if she cant't act out the fainting away business better 
than Ellen Tree, that 's all, I guess. Come Sara, if you're going 
home with me, I'm ready j " and away ran the harpy and her man 
into the saloon. 

" Do you know her name ?" inquired one of the spectators of a 
girl wh6 was standing near the crowd singing, " take your time, 
Miss Lucy." 

" Oh, it's some new piece, I b'lieve — but I don't know her name, 
'cause she *s too 'fected for my company, but I guess before she 's 
been here many nights, she'll get over these fainting fits; it's very 
ftintish times now — precious hard times — I begin to feel fkint 
now, myself — can't you treat us, bub, to a glass of gin, jest to 
revive my spirits ; that tragedy was so 'fecting j come, there 's a 
good fellow," replied the girl, taking hold of the arm of the man, 
and leading him with a little gentle force towards the bar. 

By this time the girl had revived from the fit, and as the inquisi- 
tive crowd opened to give her room to sit down, she looked about 
her wildly. That face and form, altered though they were, by the 
meretricious garb of the wanton, could not be mistaken. It was 
RosiNA Meadows. Poor child of shame! has it come to this? au 
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common girl of the town ; a visitor of the third-row ? Her story 
is soon told. The House of Correction, with its purifying influ- 
ence, had only stamped her in the eyes of the world with indelihle 
disgrace. The virtuous shunne^l her as a pestilence, and even the 
mistress, and those who were successful in the practice of vice, 
avoided her; another villain sought her in this emergency, and, 
plunged her still deeper into infamy. She sought the theatre on 
this occasion, in the vain hope that in artificial excitement she 
could find a balm which might for a time relieve her mind from the 
agony of thought that every moment. preyed upon her. But the 
music of the orchestra, which inspired with joy the young and inno- 
cent, only recalled the old time when, in the company with the 
nlan in whom she placed her trust, she too then sat with the virtu- 
ous and good, when she rejoiced in the fullness of hope and love, 
and like the happy families that were present, her hours were 
winged with rapture. While her heart was filled with these melan- 
choly'reflections, her eyes accidentally fell upon George Milton, who 
was sitting with his wife in one of the ooxes of the first tier ; 
unable any longer to control the feelings which his presence awa- 
kened, she fell insensible to the floor, as has been described. Reader, 
contemplate for a few moments the scene of guilt and wretched- 
ness which is presented in this resort of harlots. What a solemn 
warning does it give the young and thoughtless, to avoid the numer- 
ous temptations to sin wnich are every where presented, to guard 
againsi^the wolf in sheep^s clothing, who is here seen in sul hu 
deformity. ^ 

" Vice is a monster of such hideous mien. 

That to be hated^ needs but to be seen.^^ 

Here the monster is depicted in true colors : let the parent and 
the guardian exhibit its hideous face to their blooming daughters, 
and admonish them not to yield themselves to the invidious arts of 
the destroyer, for in this scene is shown the inevitable consequen- 
ces of vice. 

Look at the poor, degraded girls, who are hovering around this 
place ; they have gone on from one degree of vice to another, and 
nave at last yielded themselves to the sway of .passion; proscribed 
by society, oojects of the world's scorn and derision. With them, 
vice has long since lost its deformity, and they hear, without a 
shock, the most disgusting details of wantonness. Each feminine 
beauty is fled, and the mind is wrecked in all its fondest hopes. 
The oloom of health is gone, and its place supplied by artificial 
lustre, and the poor remains of beauty are now aided in accomplish- 
ing their base purposes, by the meretricious ornament which ren- 
ders their shame more and more apparent. Through the falsehood 
and treachery of man they have fallen, and the devilish arts which 
have been used in eflecting her ruin, are now her weapons of de-. 
fence ; in the language of scripture, she has put on the " attire of 
the harlot and is subtle of heart." Her existence is in falsehood 
and hypocrisy, every vestige of love is plucked from her soul, and 
najight is left but hatred, bitterness and revenge. In her heart, no 
sympathy is left; all her feelings conspire together in mischief, and 
are ever ready to sell her artificial charms to the highest bidder. 
Her life, which is one of perpetual excitement, fills the record of 
crime and licentiousness, and truly is it said in the Proverbs, that 
" she is loud and stubborn ; her feet abide not in her house ; now ^s 
she without, now in the streets, and lieth in w'ait at every corner." 
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Tortured with remorse, and the maddening recollections of the 
past, she seeks with avidity every new pleasure, and to prevent the 
iron from entering the soul, she drowns her feelings in the Lethe of 
intoxication. The awful condemnation of the world rests upon 
her here, and the retribution of an offended God awaits her hereaf- 
ter ; for it is said her " end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a two- 
edged sword; her house is the way to hell, going down to the 
chambers of death." But reverse the picture, and we shall find 
virtue rewarded. In the emphatic language of the Redeemer of the 
world, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ! " 

In this stage of our story, it will not be inappropriate to inquire, 
what is the cause of this degradation ? to what may be attiiouted 
the increase of female abandonment? The question, in my mind, 
is very easily answered. Many have fallen through false pride ; 
they have been dazzled by money, and dress, and have parted with 
virtue, ere they knew the value of that priceless gem, to gratify an 
inordinate vanity. But the greatest cause is the deficiency oif moral 
education ; in these days, when the means of spreading the light 
of knowledge is so great, how grossly defective is the system of 
female education. In many boaniing schools that might be men- 
tioned, the idea seems to be still entertained, that the capacities of 
the minds of females are of an inferior quality, and hence a great 
distinction is made in the course of instruction. They are taught 
to skim over the surface of knowledge, and after a brief term devo- 
ted to education, are permitted to employ the rest of their tiVne in 
cultivating their personal charms, at the expense of mental accom- 
plishments: to gratify all the insatiable desires of fancy, as though 
their whole life should be devoted to the unmeaning words of some 
dangling coxcomb, and that outward show were the sole requisite 
in making conquests of the other sex. It is a mistaken idea, enter- 
tained by many at the present day, as to what is considered most 
cone^enial to the female mind. If society is so framed as to believe 
the higher branches of education to be inconsistent with female 
delicacy and refinement, such social conditions, then, require a 
speedy change. The days of woman's vassalage have passed. The 
old heathen notion^ which divested her even of the intellectual 
faculties, and placed her in the lowest grade of human beings, has 
long since exploded, and in the blessed light of wisdom we find 
such women enlightening the world as Madame de Sta^l, Mrs. He- 
mans, Miss Bailey, Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Edgeworth, and as 
examples of our own, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Leslie, Mrs. Willard, the Principal of the Troy Female Seminary, 
the best institution for female education in the country. The 
names mentioned are but a few of the bright stars which glitter in 
the great galaxy of female talent and genius; and the influence 
which their talents have exerted in the cause of literature and 
'education, should be examples for their own sex to emulate. 

There is hardly any subject of so much vital importance to the 
vv'elfare of society as the proper education of females. It is the 
richest legacy which a parent can leave a daughter; "riches wiH 
take to itself wings and fly away." But the bright tree of knowl- 
edge gains daily, renewed strength and beauty, and imparts to her 
character its perennial lustre. What are the oeauties of the person 
compared with those of the mind ? The eye will lose its brilliancy, 
the roses of the cheek will fade, and care will weave her wrinkles 
o'er the brow. Then the charm which won the hearts of flattering 
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and deceitful sycophants is gone; and the being who has been 
etherealized by the delusive spell of vanity, in vain consults her 
toilet for these outward and unsubstantial attractions. 

But the Promethean spark of education irnparts to each feature 
a transcendent charm and brilliancy, and renaers woman, what she 
was intended by her Creator to be, the most lovely and amiable of 
his -works. It has been said, and truly, that "women are the first 
teachers of men. How important, then, is it, that in correctly per- 
forming their morally responsible situation as mothers, they should 
receive all the advantages of education. Let any one carefully 
trace the history of abandoned females, and the cause of their 
degradation will be found to spring from ignorance. Their, misery 
and guilt has emanated from minds either shrouded in darkness, or 
else vitiated by the evils of novel and romance reading, which must 
invariably, unless protected by the more substantial barriers of 
learning, inculcate false ideas of morals and society, and weave 
about the reader the soft and deceitful spell of imaginary life, more 
or less corrupting in its influence. And if we trace our inquiry 
still farther, we shall find that this deficiency in education was not 
owing to any lack in their mental organization, but was entailed 
upon them through the ignorance and neglect of mothers. We here 
see the incalculable advantages of female education. It enables 
them to resist temptation ; to guard them in the hour of peril ; it 
shields them from the influence of bad associates^, it discovers, by 
moral light, the rocks and quicksands which intersect their patn 
through life ; and disarms the boldest libertine of every weapon 
raised against the temple of virtue and honor. And this sacred 
duty devolves upon the mother. As she presses her infant to her 
breast, the influence of her own character is exeirted ; she has it in 
her power to implant in the hsart of the little child the seeds of 
learning, oV virtue, and religion ; and as its faculties become ripened 
and developed, to form the mind and habits of after life ; to shed 
upon each impulse the benign influence of knowledge, which will 
give consolation in the hours of aflliction and adversity. To the 
mother is entrusted the culture of the female heart. By good edu- 
cation she may cause it to produce the good fruit and blooming 
flowers of virtue; or by neglect, sufler it to become the nursery of 
noxious weeds and tares. She may follow the commands of the 
Saviour, and "bring up her child in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord," and form it into a moral and responsible being, or by 
neo^lect of her maternal duty, transform, her into a creature degra- 
ded and abandoned for time and for eternity. 
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And Rosina is indeed a degraded, wretched outcast: the last 
struggle between virtue and vice has passed, and she has become a 
public wanton. Her hopes on earth have been blighted forever, 
and her mind is wrecked in all its fondest desires ; 

" See on those ruddy lips the glowing breath, 
Those cheeks now fading at the blast of death : 
Cold is that brow which warmed the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more." 

The lustre of her mind as well as body has withered; pride and 
self-respect have fled, and now the libertine, who saw in her once 
the principle to feed his unhallowed desires, passes her with disgust 
and loathing, and she is left to become the prey of the most degra- 
ded of men. She ii a wanderer from street to street, and a regular 
frequenter of the third rows of theatres, and the lowest dens of 
infamy. In the language of the Bible, "she is loud and stubborn; 
her feet abide not in her house ; now is she Without, now in the 
streets, and lieth in wait at every corner." Guilt, and shame, and 
poverty, now stare her in the face, for even prostitution will not 
always save her from hunger. What rendered her situation still 
more wretched was the fact that she was endente, and within a few 
months of her confinement; and the fruits of crime and beggary 
were scarcely sufficient to supply her with the wants of nature. 

She was living in an old wooden house, near Copp's Hill, with 
several other wretched girls, where she was nightly turned into 
the street by a notorious old profligate, steeped to the very eyes in 
iniquity, for the purpose of attaining, either by beggary, or through 
the means of that vice which had been her ruin, the means of pay- 
ing her board. Driven almost to madness by the every day misery 
she was compelled to endure, and the thoughts of the future, when 
she would be unable to make her peace with the devil in woman's 
form who kept the house, by giving her money, she was determined 
to seek her seducer and appeal to his charity. And every night did 
Rosina Meadows walk the streets in front of the house where lived 
Henry Mendon. Disguised in an old plaid cloak and close hood, 
she would stop near the stone steps that led to the front door. She 
listened to hear his voice, and hoped that she might see him alone. 
She had several times met him in the day-time, out was afraid to 
speak, for he shunned her with that feeling with which men shun 
the harlot in the presence of their fcUow-men, that would not per- 
mit them to acknowledge the acquaintance of the abandoned woman, 
even those whom they had ruined. Rosina felt, that in the unchar- 
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itable eyes of the world, her presence, even with the fashionable 
rake, was contamination, and blasting in its character; and she 
prayed that she might see him alone. Often in her weary noctur- 
nal pilgrimage, when her heart was bursting with grief; and life 
itself was a burden to her, she was accosted by some roud^ and sub- 
jected to his low and ribald jeers, and frequently the watchman met 
ner while performing his rounds, and rudely commanded her to 
move on, under the penalty of confinement in the House of Cor- 
rection. But hunger and want still drove her to the door of Henry 
MeHdon, and nightly did she return to her miserable abode without 
seeing him. 

Henry Mendon had added to his many vices one far more danger- 
ous and destructive than all others, that of Gaming. By marriage 
he had come in possession of wealth ; and the glitter of his gold 
was not long in attracting the eyes of a set of sharpers, who were 
determined to allure him into the enticements of play; and either 
by the aid of their great experience, or their combined efforts at 
stratagem, to possess themselves of his money. He was not a 
difficult victim at initiation. His habits of dissipation and licen- 
tiousness rendered him an easy convert to their kindred vice. What 
intemperance failed to do in accomplishing his entire ruin, was soon 
to be effected by gambling. The knowledge of his wealth soon 
secured him " troops of friends." To such he was considered an 
indispensable convivial companion. His conversation was to them 
full of flashes of wit. They pronounced his repartees brilliant, and 
praised his stories for their piquancy. By flattering, his vanity, 
they soon found the means of throwing about him the shroud of des- 
truction. He left his wife for the bar-room or the club-house, and 
when the brain was made mad with drink, he finished the night at 
billiards, or the card-table. The place selected for ^ese midnight 
orgies was what the world would pronounce a well-conducted 
hotel ; but the world knepir nothing of the secret acts perpetrated 
in a parlor situated in the upper story, where our " vigilant police " 
could not possibly enter, without their steps being first proclaimed 
to the inmates, in season to enable them to secure the vile imple- 
ments of their trade, and evacuate the place. And here characters 
were nightly blasted, and families ruined or made miserable by the 
accursed vice of gambling. Henry Mendon, throi:^h the ready 
tact of the sharpers and black-legs, who were preying upon him like 
vultures, was permitted at first to win considerable sums, in order 
that he might contract the habit of play, and stimulate his desires. 
But it was not long before the spell began to grow upon him, until 
the few redeeming traits of his character were at length blasted, and 
every sympathy of the heart destroyed. 

In the course of a few months his losses had grown to an immense 
sum ; but the seductive habit had been contracted, and he played 
on in the delusive hope of retrieving his bad fortunes. The only 
resort for misfortune oy the frequenters of these modern hells, is 
the wine-cup. It is alike the bane and antidote of the gambler. 
The fiend of play finds it a needful instrument to secure his vota- 
ries, and when he has accomplished their ruin, exultingly points to 
the bowl as the only means of consolation left them. 

Henry Mendon and two or three of his associates were returnii^j 
home at a late hour of the night, from one of these revels, wheji 
their attention was attracted by a lone female, who had followed 
them unperceived to the corner of School and Tremont streets. Tf* 
is unnecessary to say that Henry and his party were drunk ai 
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noisy, and had several times been called to account by the watch- 
men, for singing " we won't go home till morning " making loud 
outcries, overturning hand- carts, and extinguishing gas-lights on 
the plea of savins expense to the city. The sight of a woman, tfnd 
one too who studied to conceal her face with a black veil,'and at 
the same time evidently intent upon following them, changed the 
current of their thoughts in another direction. They simultane- 
ously stopped their drunken noise and staggered around the woman. 

" Ah my little dear, where are you going [hiccough] so late to- 
night, eh ? " 

** Don't call her a little dear, Tom, till you've found out whether 
she 's black or white." 

" True, Jose, tr-ue,' replied the first speaker, " I never call a wo- 
man a little dear till I can see whether she has red cheeks and 
bright eyes. Don*t keep your veil so close my lassie ; let me draw 
the curtain near this gas-light and see how you look." 

" Stay, Tom," interrupted Mendon, " don't force the girl to lift 
her veil ; her face is her own property, and she has a right to use it 
to the best advantage." 

" Well, so she has ; and it shall be for her advantage to-night if 
she'll show her face, and I like the looks of it! Come, Miss, or 
Madame, whichever you are, will you tuck yourself under my arm 
and let me conduct you along decently, for from my soul 1 fear 
some of these u^^ly Charlies that are hovering about School street 
with their toasting-forks and rattles, will force you to bear them 
company, whether you will or no." 

" I wish to speak a moment with Mr. Mendon," replied the girl 
in a low tone. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! oh ! " roared out Tom and Joseph. " Why, Hal," 
s ud Tom with a laugh, " you are known by the petticoat, whether 
sh'^ be black or white ; she wants to speak a few words in private 
with you, so Jose and me will stand at a proper distance while yoi^ 
settle the business ; ha ! ha ! ha ! go it Hal." 

The two comrades of Mendon then stepped across the street^ 
leaving him alone with the girl, who now withdrew her veil. 

" Why, good God ! is it you. Rose, out so late to-night, and ii 
such a dress ; what on earth are you after ? " 

" That which will buy me a home, and bread, for I have neither 
the woman, or rather the wretch with whom I have been livinp^ 
has this night been arrested by the Police ; I have escaped theirs 
hands, but all that I have in the world is the homely dress tifcia — ■ 
covers me. I want money to buy me food for th^ present, and ^^ 
shelter for the future ; you can give it me." 

" For heaven's sake, don't speak so loud, Rose, or they will hea - 
you," replied Mendon ; " hush, hush, I would not have my friends 
there think I know such a girl as you ; there, don't speak, I under"^ 
stand what you want." 

" You knew me once, Henry Mendon, and were not ashamed t^^ 
meet me in the street ; you knew me when ' " 

"You were decent," interrupted Mendon, turning away, "bir"^ 
now you are a corfimon night-walker ! " 

" And who has made me such ? you ; it is your work ; no wonde ^ 
3rOur guilty soul revolts at the ruin you have made. I have suffereic/ 
misery, degradation, starvation, all but death; and I have prayed 
for that to relieve my torments. Hunger and want have driven mo 
into the street, to thee, Henry Mendon ; my necessities are pressing) 
I want money : will you give it me ? '' 
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** Any thing, so you will but qait my sight ; do not look at me 
ior the street, or let me hear your voice, and I will give you money, 
any thing, so you will quit my sight. Here Tom, this is a poor 
be^ggar girl ; she has been telling me a piteous story of her wants, 
«naas 1 am a christian, she 's brought tears to my eyes ; but egad, 
my pockets can't keep pace with charity, for they are drained, 
cleaned out, to let ; they were worth fifty dollars before I com- 
menced shuffling the cards to-night ; now not even a copper is left ; 
lend me a few dollars." • 

** If you will waste it on a girl who walks the streets, here' s a 
five dollar bill, the smallest change I've got." 

** Take this Y, youn^ woman," said Mendon with a meaning look, 
" and see that you use it properly." 

Rosina thanked him for the money, and directed her steps towards 
Washington street. . 

We now return to George Milton. Blessed with a virtuous and 
amiable wife, and the confidence and esteem of all who knew him, 
his life :iiras-one of unalloyed happiness. His industrious habits 
and strict integrity of character, were examples for all young men 
to emulate. Few of his Co temporaries possessed a heart so noble 
and generous, and a character so pure and unspotted of the world. 
He was the architect of his own fortunes, and aided by no other 
collateral resources than those of his own heart, industry, enter- 

grise, and an unexceptionable character, he might be said fairly to 
e now on the broad road to fortune and honor. He had accepted a 
lucrative offer to perform a mercantile voyage to the West Indies, 
in a few weeks subsequent to the time in which wo write, and was 
intrusted with goods and letters of credit to a very large amount. 
During his residence in Boston, the thought of Rosina Meadows, as 
she appeared among her native hills, would frequently enter his 
mind, and cause the tear to flow to the eye. The sad story of her 
downfall he was acquainted with, and although he had often en- 
deavored by inquiry and search to find her^ he had never met her 
since the memorable hour when, as the virtuous village maid, she 
bade adieu to her happy home. 

Early one evening in November, he left his counting-room on 
Long wharf, and turned his steps towards the Common, to enjoy a 
walk away from the bustle and sober realities of business, before 
returning home. It was one of those heavenly evenings which 
sometimes blesses this climate, even in that dreary month. The 
sun had sunk behind the hills of thebeautiful surrounding country, 
and threw a light of enchanting radiance around the Boston Com- 
mon, one of the loveliest spots at all seasons, ever formed by the 
hand of Nature. The pale moon rose majestically in the vault of 
heaven, and rolled amidst her starry throne, showing its silvery 
face upon the little sheet of water, that like a gem decks the lovely 
spQjt. The gray turrets of the Masonic Temple appeared half hid- 
den among the trees, like some old Abbey far away, crowned with 
the soft and mellow lustre of the Queen of night. With a mind 
wholly absorbed in the beauty of the scene, George rambled down 
the mall on the Beacon street side, and turning into Charles street, 
was soon near the toll-house. The uncommon mildness and beauty 
of the evening induced him to extend his walk over the bridge, 
for the purpose of admiring the waters of Charles river. He had 
not crossed more than half the length, when a female form upon 
one of the piers extending into the river, attracted his attention. 

6 
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She was muffled up in a cloak and hood, and appeared to be kneel- 
ing at the extreme end of the pier, with her back towards the bridge.- 
The first thought which suggested itself to his mind, was that she 
was bent upon self-destruction. Her form was motionless, and in 
keeping with the solemn stillness of every thing around. He 
walked cautiously to the pier, and crept between the railings of 
the bridge, unnoticed, and concealed himself behind a pile of lum- 
ber to watch the movements of the female. He had scarcely gained 
his hiding-place, when she partly opened the folds of her ciodc, and 
raising her hands clasped to heaven, began to pour forth her soul in 
fervent prayer. " Oh God I " she exclaimed, "permit a poor sinner 
to kneel before thy sanctuary, and ask pardon and forgiveness for 
her numerous transgressions; like IVIary Magdalen, whose sins 
were many, she now bows down in humble penitence at the feet of 
the Saviour, to ask forgiveness ere she appears before thy bar for 
judgment. The wretched suppliant asks thy forgiveness of those 
who have wronged and betrayed her. Oh sanctify the heart of my 
dear mother that she may rightly receive the tidings of the expia- 
tion of her poor erring daughter. Oh forgive me for- cutting short 
this life of wretchedness, and to thee, my Father, I now resign my 

soul " 

She was about making the fearful plunge into the gulf below, 
when George rushed from his concealment and caught her in his 
arms. He conveyed her from the pier to the bridge, and a carriage 
happening to be passing at the time, he immediately placed her 
upon the seat and it drove slowly up Cambridge street. As thty 
arrived near one of the lamps at the comer of Chambers street, the 
carriage stopped for a moment to wait for the passage of a number 
of other vehicles. George still held the poor girl in his arms ; her 

Eulse beat feebly, and as he raised her up, a tremor shook her frail 
ody, then stretching out her arms convulsively, she fell back 
senseless again. He gently raised her, and loosening the strings of 
her hood, parted her dishevelled hair and the light fell upon her 
thin marble features. The carriage drove on, but momentary as 
was the view, the sight of those features made his heart beat hea- 
vily, and the perspiration to stand in drops upon his temples. What 
thoughts did that one glance call up ? Horrible as they were, he 
did not for a moment give way to his feelings. Doubts still hung 
upon the impressions that had entered his mind, and mustering up 
all his firmness, he ordered the driver to stop at the first convenient 
house. A few moments more had elapsed, and he bore his charge 
to a place of shelter in Vine street. She was carried to a chamber, 
and every assistance summoned to her relief. Now his worst fears 
w«re confirmed. That form, now so wasted — that face, so pale and 
ghastly, was the face and form of his once beloved Rosina Mea- 
dows ! Every effort was made to restore her to consciousness, and 
a sudden and deen respiration, evinced once more the partial r^stum 
of her senses. She opened her eyes, and looking wildly around, 
said, " where have you put me ? I thought I was dead, and with 
good spirits; but now I see human faces around me; do not look 
so cold upon me, ye fiends ! here, come nearer ; cold, cold ; its icy 
fingers weigh upon my heart ; closer still ; oh my mother, place 
your dear hands upon my heart ; come ; now I'm happy, yes, \«ry, 
very happy," and clasping her long attenuated fingers convulsively 
together, she fell again into a swoon. Medical aid was called, and 
with great difficulty, she was again restored to reason. George 
continued to visit her, and administered every thing that was re- 
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quired for her comfort. He attended her daily until the time had 
arrived for his departure for the West Indies, and then he resigned 
her into the hands of the lady of the house, leaving ample funds 
behind him, and a request that no expense should he spared in re- 
lieving her wants. The great excitement which her feeble frame 
had endured, threw her into a fever, but through the untiring aid of 
a skillful physician, and a kind nurse, she was again restored to com- 
parative health. Before leaving this house, the good lady, who had 
never suffered her to be neglected for a moment during her sickness, 
put into her hands a letter which had been left by George Milton. 
Jt contained a fifty dollar note, with his earnest prayer that she 
might use it in obtaining a respectable abode, and the hope that she 
might abandon her wretched course-of life. 
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There are few examples of the devastating effects of Gambling, 
half so horrible as that presented by Henry Mendon. The entice- 
ments of play overpowered every other desire — it destroyed what- 
ever feeling of manliness was left in his heart, blotted out 
every human sympathy and feeling, and finally destroyed all do- 
mestic happiness, and blighted forever every prospect of life. 
"With each new loss, came new resolves to abandon the gaming- 
table, but each, succeeding day closed with its usual bitter misfor- 
tunes, — then oaths were heaped upon oaths to risk no more than 
a certain sum, for the purpose of regaining his lost fortune, but all 
were alike disregarded — the awful spell reigned supreme in his 
soul, and the fiend triumphed over alt. In a few months, all his 
ready cash was gone, and as the false hope still shone before his 
eyes, he turned his estate into cash and even the jewels of his wife, 
to enable him to grasp the shadow that gleamed before him. It is 
unnecessary to say that house, lands and every thing of value soon 
fell into the hands of the experienced horde who surrounded him. 

Among other evils resulting from his confirmed habit& as a 

gamester, was neglect and cruelty to his wife, and these increased 
aily, until his affections became wholly alienated from her, and 
her friends insisted upon a separation, which was ultimately pro- 
cured. 

A few months passed away, and Henry Mendon was in every 
sense of the word a ruined man — ruined in credi1> and ruined in 
mind and body. Poverty and disgrace stared him in the face, and as 
misfortune lowered darker and darker upon him, so his former friends 
vanished in the same ratio — those who had basked in the sun- 
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■bine of his bounty and were warm and affectionate in piotperit]^, 
left him in bis downfall. He became what the world terniB a 
loafer — the bar-room was his rendezvous, and liquor the only anti- 
dote for his misfortunes. 

The head-quarters of Mendon was at a fashionable restorateur in 
the central part of the city, which was the resort for the gay and 
dashing youth, as well as the sober and ease-loving citizenSjWho were 
wont to enthrone themselves in the lar|;e and luxuriant arm-chairs, 
and enjoy an hour's, deification over a cigar and newspaper. Habit 
had rendered him as much a fixture at this place, as the very de- 
canters in the bar, or the arm-chairs themselves — hid name was 
identified with the pictures about the room, or the paper upon the 
walls. There are several degrees of loaferism, and Mendon had 
run though every one of them — he was the first customer in the 
morning to take an " eye opener," and the last at night to imbibe a 
" night cap." — As the art of cookery in this restorateur triumphed 
over every other, it naturally brought thither many who reveren- 
ced every branch of gastronomy — those who had sensitive imJ- 
ates, and capacious stomachs. The presiding genius of the place 
catered nobly for his patrons, for not a day passed but the innocent 
inhabitants of the woods, the water and the field, were sacrificed to 
awaken the keen sensibilities of the gourmand. Among those who 
came to discuss the merits of the cookery were many who knew 
Henry Mendon in his palmy days, some who were willing to sacri- 
fice a little for the purpose of being amused with the odds and ends 
oi his genius — his jokes and songs, invited him to partake of their 
suppers, and on such occasions he repaid their kindness from the am- 
ple storehouse of his mind, which years of experience as a honvi 
vant had well stocked. — He had been luxurious in his banquets, 
in those days when fortune smiled, and was now a good judge of 
epicurean novelties — he could discuss all the merits of cooking, 
knew every beauty of carving, and could tell the vintage and quidi- 
ties of the wines. — He therefore contrived, for a long time, to 
make himself a useful, as well as an agreeable companion, and by 
his versatility of tact and talent and a ready use of it, he got from 
one and another, breakfast, dinner and supper. 

It is true, many, and among them some of his former friends, 
shunned him from pride or principle, while others, who possessed a 
better feeling of sympathy, tolerated his presence, and scarcely an 
hour, day or night passed, but his ready ear was greeted with the 
familiar and pleasant words, " will you take something, Mendon V 
which invitations he never refused, — and as his pockets were sel- 
dom troubled with money, he of course never returned them. — 
His daily consumption or rather suction of whisky punches, gin 
and bitters, and brandies and water, was almost incredible, some- 
times amounting to forties and fifties, and this feat was considered 
by the host the only trait in his character that rendered him at all 
endurable, as every time he mingled with the drinking parties was 
an extra four-pence to the till. — But he soon became stale, the cus- 
tomers of the restorateur called him a boor and a sponge, and 
invitations to drink grew less frequent, and when they were given 
at all, they came chary from the lips and many an inward curse or 
frown fell with the extra four-pence, as it dropped upon the coun- 
ter. Mendon soon dwindled into the last degree of loaferism, but 
be kept his place at the old head-quarters, he breakfasted sumptu- 
ously upon the 11 o'clock treat of fried liver, always included him- 
self when an invitation was made to drink all round, stayed until the 
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gas was turned off* at night, and was never absent from bis '* head 
quarters," unless some new hotel opened with a " free blow." He 
was continually cut on the right hand and on the left — his oldest 
friends as they passed by him averted their eyes and stood as much 
aloof as possible, and he soon mingled only with those, who, like 
him, had been reduced into " seedy circumstances." His wardrobe 
now exhibited a strange lack of taste and order — his hat grew rusty 
and napless, and his oldest friends were the coat and pantaloons 
he had on; and innumerable were the associations of better times 
exhibited in them. The garb of poverty soon rendered him like 
the invisible cap of Fortunatus, unnoticed and unknown by the 
busy throng of life. So very rare was it to see any thing like 
money in hit possession, that people wondered whenever he exhib- 
ited tne coin upon his palm, and marvelled how he became so 
" flush." If perchance any relic of his stereotyped apparel were 
exchanged for a new one, they oft inquired where and how he 
" made the raise." £eing but of little profit in any way the land- 
lord looked askance, and spoke in wormwood tones. The gay and 
wide-awake frequenters of the restaurat took advantage of Men- 
don^s unpopularity and infirmities to play constantly upon him, 
what they called practical jokes, such as pinning play bills to his 
coat, anointing his hair with sweet oil, sprinkling him with flour 
and drawing mustachoed and imperials upon his face with burnt 
cork ; all of which manly experiments they performed, after first 
brutalizing him with liquor. Under these circumstances his visits 
there became less and less frequent. — He was often seen in close 
converse with certain low blacklegs and one or two suspicious char- 
acters, and the eyes of one or two constables followed them as they 
passed, and words ominous of ill were often exchanged in private. 

It was on one dark and stormy night, soon after the Old South 
clock had struck the hour of twelve, that two men were seen walk- 
ing together down Milk Street — they were dressed like sailors, in 
coarse pea-jackets and tarpaulin hats, — turning into Kilby Street, 
they directed their steps towards Central Wharf, but held no con- 
versation together until arriving about midway of the wharf, — then 
one of the men took from his pocket a small tin lantern, which 
contained a lighted lamp. After satisfactorily reconnoitering the 
place he approached cautiously the door of one of the stores, and 
opening the lantern sufficiently to throw a light upon the key-hole, 
he applied a key. 

" That 's not a fit, but pretty near it ^ never mind, Jim, let 's go 
behind the hogsheads yonder and overhaul the skeletons.' 

" Be careful, Harry, how you go too near them craft there, or we 
shall be nabbed in less than no time — them down east sailors al- 
ways sleep with one eye open." 

" Do n't you be alarmed, my boy, I' ve been down here before to- 
day, to see that all's right — that schooner near the wharf is a 
York pafcket — they've all gone ashore to-night except a superan- 
nuated salt who wouldn't leave his hammock unless the old craft 
was burning down or sinking — the brig on her leeward is a Balti- 
more Clipper, and the sailors being just paid off^, are having a jolli- 
fication among themselves on board, so we shan't be troubled with 
them — the craft that rides so restlessly by the wharf is a Halligo- 
rian, and the 'knacks on board are as dull as Dutchmen — there 's 
nothing to fear from any of 'em to-night." 

^' Hark ! " said the other, taking hold of Harry's arm, " didn't you 

6* 
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hear a noise out there near the water — there it is again, and it 
sounds like some one creeping up the side of the wharf." 

" Poh 1 nonsense ! — That 's only a hoat rising and falling with 
the waves — why man, you're frightened hy your own shadow to- 
night." 

'* No I'm not, Hal, but I'm frightened by my own thoughts — 
this is a damned business we're in, and I begin to wish I was safe 
at home again." 

" You will be safe at home in two hours, and if you keep a steady 
nerve, act resolutely, and mind what you're about, you'll have five 
or six hundred dollars of tlie cleanest cash as ever passed a mer- 
chant's fingers, so hold the lamp up, and let me overhaul this bunch 
of keys, and see which is the talisman that 's going to let us into 
the presence of the strong box ; — hold the light closer — thatUl do ; 
why Jack, how your, hand trembles — the lamp shakes like a Jack 
o' lantern." 

" I can't help it, I begin to feel sick of this expedition." 

" Sick, — nonsense ; take a few swtiUows of this cold brandy and 
water, and see if it won't put a little courage into yoursouL There, 
now, sink your fear for a while, and let 's do our business." 

" JBut suppose, Hal, that one of the watchmen should see us, how 
are we to act 1 " 

" Why, never fear. The chance of their being here, before we get 
through, is one to a hundred." 

** But, they may come when they are least expected." 

*' Well, if they should, we must cut their acquaintance befoi« they 
see our faces ; but if we should happen to come in close quarters 
with them, why I '11 just introduce them to these two bull-dogs." 

" You would n't murder them ? " inquired Jack, with a shudder. 

" As quick as I 'd kill a mad dog, to save my life from his bite. 
Self-preservation, you know, is the great law of nature." 

*' Oh, horrible ! " exclaimed Jack, half audibly^. «. 

** There, I've got a key that looks like the nght one. Hold the 
light to the key-hole, steady. That goes in, — now it holds, — now- 
the bolt moves } and now, by Jove, the bolt goes back, — there, look 
my boy, we 've opened sesame, and have only now to go in for the 
treasures. Now, Jack, give me the light, and I '11 go into the store. 
You remain outside, and mind you, keep a sharp look out, and if you 
see any body coming, open the door and whistle." 

As he spoke, Harry Mendon entered the store and closed the door, 
while his companion in guilt remained at the entrance, to give 
warning of any one's approach. The movements of the two burg- 
lars had not been unnoticed. They had long been known for sus- 
picious characters ; and this night's visit had been watched narrow- 
ly by a watchman, who had followed them cautiously from India 
street down Central wharf. A presentiment entered the watchman's 
mind, that no honest intentions had brought them upon the wharf, 
at so late an hour in the night; and prompted by this feeHng, he 
secreted himself behind a row of hogsheads, nearly opposite the 
store door, and observed every act After an absence of nearly to 
hour, Harry Mendon made his appearance at the door, loaded with 
plunder,' and had commenced a rapid retreat, when the watchman 
sprung from his hiding place, and seized him round the waist 
Harry made a desperate struggle, and succeeded in snatching one of 
the loaded pistols from his pocket, and pointing it at the watchman's 
head, was about pulling the trigger, when the watchman, who 
was on his guard against such a course, struck it from his hand with 
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hii inratch-hook. He then sprang his rattle, and several others came 
to his assistance. The companion of Mendon succeeded in making 
his escape ; hut Harry was -taken to iail and put in irons. He was 
tried at the Municipal Court a few days after the robhery had been 
committed, and being convicted of the offence, rendered doubly a^^ 
gravated by the use of a deadly weapon, he was sentenced to the 
state prison for life. 
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It was on a cold night in January, a few months subsequent to 
the event of the last chapter, that a young woman, dressed in a cloak 
and close hood, was seen walking slowly up Court street. Arriving 
near the corner of Hanover street, a young man, very handsomely 
dressed in a cloak and fur cap, stepped from the entry of Concert 
Hall, and followed the woman down Hanover street. He kept some 
distance behind, on the opposite side of the street ; but it was evi- 
dent, from his actions, that this female was the sole object of his 
walk. The evening was exceedingly cold and stormy, and the 
piercing wind swept the damp falling snow in eddies through the 
street. The idle loafers, who generally made the comers of the 
street their nightly rendezvouii, lor the discussion of all the odds and 
ends of scandal and nonsense, had this night deserted their posts, 
and even the inspiring sounds of music, and the gay and happy 
laugh, that ever and anon came from the ball-room of Concert Hall, 
mingling with the tempest, failed to collect the usual outside audi- 
ence. The intensity of the cold had rendered the streets nearly de- 
serted ; and few ventured to encounter the ** peltings of the pitiless 
storm," unless business or absolute necessity compelled them so to 
do. To what class the young man we have spoken of belonged, we 
cannot say | but he continued to follow slowly behind the lone wo- 
man, occasionally casting: a look over his shoulder, to see that no 
other person was on the same errand as himself. On arriving at 
Richmond street, which crosses Hadover, the girl turned the comer 
in the direction towards Ann street, and after walking a few steps, 
stopped just within a little dirty alley, in the expectation that her 
follower would now come up. In this she was not mistaken, for a 
few minutes brought him to her side. His interview was very 
brief, and they walked together into Ann street. No one toiight to 
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molest thenXf except occasiontlly a drunken sailor, staggering his 
way to one or the other of the petty rum dens, which are so pro- 
fusely scattered about this section of the city. They turned tneir 
steps into North Square, in a direction towards a cellar, whose out- 
ward wretchedness was made apparent by a few rays of light which 
escaped through the crevices of the door. A few hasty steps brought 
them to the mouth of this subterranean cavern, and here they made 
a halt. The female descended, like one who was familiar with the 
place, but the youth stopped for a few minutes to look about him, 
and to satisfy himself that the watchmen were not witnesses of his 
intentions, and then followed the female into the cellar. Here, 
gentle reader, let us also enter, and note the proceedings. In one 
comer of the room stood a bar, stocked with the usual variety of 
liquors, and a tallow candle, with wick in falling grease, stuck 
into a bottle, shone upon the form of a middle-aged woman, who 
was sitting half asleep behind the bottles and decanters, and various 
kinds of choice edibles, such as pigs' feet, pea-nuts, 4iough-nuts, 
slices of jerked beef and cold sausages, and waiting only to be 
aroused into consciousness by a call for one or the other of these ar- 
ticles. A few dying lamps, hanging against the walls near the street, 
were only capable of making darkness visible at the other extremity of 
the cellar, and their dim rays disclosed partially the forms of anumher 
of sailors, who were stretched out at full length in various degrees 
of drunkenness, upon long benches placed there for their especial 
accommodation. Privacy in eating and drinking was not a neglect- 
ed feature in the arrangements of the landlady of this concern. Two 
little boxes, big enough to squeeze into each two human be- 
ings, were partitioned off near the bar, and they were free to any 
one or two who wished to discuss a pipe or a glass in private. One 
of these was occupied by a pair of rough -looking fellows, each of 
whom had a pipe m his mouth, and a glass of liquor before him. 
The entrance of the young man and girl into the cellar, caused 
scarcely any notice among the inmates, except with the two in the 
box, one of whom took his pipe from his mouth, and touching his 
partner's elbow, seemed to call his attention to the new comers, 
for both whispered earnestly to each other. The landlady was a 
young woman, and would have passed for a good-looking one, were 
it not for an abundant harvest of the fruits of intemperance and 
night-watching, exhibited in a face red and bloated, and prematun*- 
ly wrinkled. A proper regard to ablutions, and neglect of toilet, had 
also done much to efface nearly all the charms that nature had 
gifted her with. The noise aroused her from the unsatisfactory nap 
into which she had follen, and shaking off the drowsy god, with a 
few preliminary gapes, she stood once more erect, in the presence 
of the evil spirits of gin, brandy, and rum, that were decantered be- 
fore her. 

" You 'd better have stayed out all night, Rose," she exclaimed, 

casting an evil look upon the girl ; " Where in have you been 

all the evening ? There 's Tom Bentley, and Jack Caine, and a 
dozen more of your fellows, been waiting about here to see you. A 
pretty customer you are, to be sure." 

" Well, who cares for them, I should like to know ? " replied the 
girl ; " I don 't, I'm sure. If they want to see me, let 'em come 
while I'rn here. I'm not to be seen by every body, whenever it 
suits their convenience." 

" You would n't dare to tell Jack that," said the landlady, with a 
look of triumph. 
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** Perhaps I would n't dare to; but let him come) and we '11 see 
who dares ; but I do n't want to talk any more about him." 

As she spoke, she turned towards the young man with a smile, 
mnd whispered to him privately : then, stepping up briskly to the 
bar, she said in a loud voice, " Come, give me something to drink, 
Sarah!" 

"Yes, when you can pay for it. You 've had your liquor here for 
a week, and the color of your money has n't been seen. Trusting 
"won't pay my rent. Rose, and them that wants their honest liquOr 
must pay for 't ; that 's my motto." 

*^ Oh,<«lon't you be alarmed. I don't want you to give it me for 
nothing. My fellow here is going to treat, aint you, bub ? " 

^ Yes," said the youth, approaching the bar ; "■ let her have some- 
thing, and I 'U pay." 

^ As you 're her friend," said the landlady, gazinp^ earnestly in the 
&ee of the new. visiter, '* perhaps you '11 pay the tnfle she owes here 
at the bar?" 

*' I 've no objection," replied the man, taking from his pocket a 
wallet, and pouring into his hand a number of gold pieces. 

The good looking face of the youth, and his genteel dress, were 
circumstances uncommon in this rendezvous of low life, and as he 
emerged from the dark corner of the cellar into the dim light, the 
attention of most of the people there was directed towards him. 
But when the jingle of gold was heard, the two wretches in the box 
dropped their pipes with surprise, and muttered to themselves words 
of no good. import. Even the rage of the landlady subsided, and the 
bright gold reflected as much good-nature upon her face as it was 
capable of receiving ; and placing the decanters upon the bar coun- 
ter, she requested both to help themselves. The girl, being con- 
vinced that she had fully succeeded in once more reinstating herself 
into the good wishes of the landlady, poured out the liquor without 
any fear of taking too much for the money> and began to act without 
^e least restraint, when one of the men left his seat ih the box, and 
came staggering up to the bar. His appearance was truly revolt- 
ing. Although a landsman, he was dressed in a sailor's short jacket, 
the wom-oui skirts of which did not cover the dirty flannel shirt 
that encased his more filthy body. His face was covered with 
beard, and there was something in his gallows-looking and stem ex- 
pression of countenance to excite terror. 

** I s'pose you 're going to treat us to-night, aint you Rose, eh ?'■ 

" No, I aint going to do any such thing, Mat. You no need to try 
to sponge here j so the best you can 'do is to go about your busi- 
ness ! " 

" Won't you treat, now ? " he continued, with a half-patronizing 
air. 

" No, I won't." 

" Then, mayhap you '11 have no objection just to pay me that 
change you borrowed t'other night, to buy that young bratofyour'n 
physic with ! " ' 

" No, I can't pay you now. It aint the money you want, but it is 
to give your ugly temper a chance to show itself." 

"I say, Rose, that young cove of yourn is flush, and you might 
just as well tip us that change now as any time. Ask him ; he'll 
fork over the pewter." 

" Clear out, Mat, and leave us alone. You are always trying to 
pry into other folks' business.'- 

*' I say so too," interrupted the landlady, raising her tslenched 
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hands, and aiming a blow at Mat ; " clear out, now, or I '11 throw 
this weight into your thiek head. This aint the first time you've 
disturbed people what coipe here to take their honest glass. 1^ clear 
out, or I 'if scald yoti, you infernal loafer, mind that; I ^m no chicken, 
to be played with." 

" I shan't clear out, Sal Pentland, no way you can fix it. IVe a 
good right here : besides, if Jack Healey knew that Rose Meadows 
was going round with such young chickens as that 'ere chap, he 'd 
soon fix his flint for him ! " 

The landlady, whose temper now became unmanas^eable, sudden- 
ly threw open the door of the bar, and armed with a billet cl wood, 
rushed towards the wretch who had spoken, and was about striking 
him to the floor, when her arm was arpested hj the hand of a fe- 
male, who stepped to the scene from a room adjoining. 

" For Heaven's sake, madame, and you, gentlemen 1 ^ she ex- 
claimed, with earnestness, " cease this disturbance. I implore you 
to be silent. I have a sick brother in the next room ; his case is 
critical. For eight long days and nights he has not closed his eyes, 
but now he is asleep. Oh ! do not make a noise, I pray yon ! " 

The sudden appearance of this female operated like a spell upon 
the uncouth beings present. She was a beautiful girl, about seven- 
teen years old. Her form was almost faultless ; her black hair fell 
in long natural ringlets over her neck ; and she looked so mild and 
amiable, and spoke with such winning and bewitching manners, 
as to subdue at once the angry feeling of the motley group who had 
collected about the landlady and Mat Kinley. A girl of such grace 
and intelligence, and exhibiting in every feature such purity and 
gentleness of heart, had a strange eflfect in a scene like this, and 
upon the rude beings around her. As if by common consent, idl re- 
mained silent ; and after a few minutes had elapsed, one of the party 
said, in a low tone, 

" Who is your brother, my pretty lass ? '■ 

*' His- name is Joseph Clarencej'^ replied the girl. 

" Joseph Clarence^ my eyes I " exclaimed the in<^uirer, who was a 
true sailor; " why, boys, if it aint Jo Clarence^a sister, I*m a liar; 
and who 'd a thought that Jo had such a pretty, tight-built, trim- 
rigged little craft in his family fleet as that ere lass ? " 

" Who is he, shipmate ? " inquired another, in a whisper. 

" Who is he 1 Why, he 's one of the finest fellows that ever sailed 
on the blue waters. And he 's sick, is he, my lass 1 " 

" Yes, very sick ; and 1 *m here to watch with him." 

" Then, shipmates, put a double reef in your jawing tackle, and 
lay to ; and the first man that fires a salute after such a trim little 
frigate as that has hoisted signals of distress, deserves a round dozen 
before he goes to bed." 

The story of this young girl is soon told. Her brother, who had 
lately returned from sea, had been decoyed by evil associates into 
this cellar, where he had been suddenly taken sick with a danger- 
ous disease, and but for the care of a sister, whose aflfection for him 
had sustained her under every vicissitude, he might have died with 
neglect. 

The inmates of the cellar now became peaceable again. The 
landlady returned with a flushed and angry face to her old seat be- 
hind the bar, and Mat Kinley staggered his way with a surly and 
unsatisfied air to the box, where his companion, whose looks were 
equally sinister, had already seated himself. The two talked to- 
gether for some time in low whispers, and often cast their eyes 
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towards Rosina Meadows and her friend, who were standing against 
th(B bar. The young man said but little, and endeavored, as far as 
possible, to conceal his face from the gaze of those pre8ent,'bj turn- 
ing up the collar of his coat, and tying his cap close about his ears. 
The clock of the North Church having struck one, the youth after 
a few minutes conversation with the landlady, withdrew from his 
wallet a piece of gold, and placing it in her hands, directed her to 
light him to a private apartment. She obeyed his commands with 
the alacrity of one well paid for so doing, and lighting the wick of 
a small tallow candle, requested him and Rosina to follow her. Her 
way was at the lower end of the cellar, where a closet door opened 
upon a pair of rough wooden steps placed against the wall ; here 
soe ascended, and lifting up a trap-door bade the others follow. The 
trap opened into a large square room, whose rough and ill-shaped 
walls were here and there concealed by coarse engravings or news- 
papers pasted over the various breakages which time had made. — 
The windows were curtained with paper, and the whole apartment 
was furnished in a most grotesque style. The landlady paused a 
moment to give her lodgers time to emerge from the cellar into this 
landing, and then led the way through a narrow, dirty entry, at the 
extreme end of which was a door partly opened. 

" There," she said, placing the candle upon the floor, and breath- 
ing upon her hands to force into the numb joints a little life, *' there 
is your room, and you '11 sleep sound there I warrant you ; but 
young man," she said, beckoning the youth towards her — "beware 
of Mat Kinley, he *s the biggest villain that walks, and the hemp 
that is to hang him is grown and twisted and hoisted. You 've paid 
your scot like a man, and seem civil, and Sal Pentland is not a 
woman to be mealy mouthed when such a villain as M^t Kinley is 
about, so my rum 'un keep mum and a sharp look out after them 
shiners." 

The youth made no reply, but bowing to the landlady, wished 
her good night, and retired into the apartment. 

The landlady lost no time in resuming her place in the bar, for 
she well knew that such temptations as were placed there, could 
not long be resisted by her peculiar customers. On her arrival sev- 
eral other street girls known to be night walkers of the lowest 
class, were waiting to be helped to their evening drams, and Mat 
Kinley and his friend were standing before the bar. 

" Come, Sarah, do n*t let 's quarrel to-night, for nothing ; it aint 
my karacter to be uncivil to a woman, so I axes your pardon, and I 
can't do no more, I 'm sure." 

" Your character ! " exclaimed the landlady, looking towards him 
with bitter scorn, " when did any body know that Mat Kinley had 
any character. You must learn to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, or you won't get off so easv next time." 

"Well — well — don't let's fall out again; me and my friend 
here wants a glass together, and lodging for the night, and here 's 
the rhino to pay for it. I s'pose our pewter is as good as any 
body's, aint it, Mrs. Pentland ? " 

"I s'pose it is," replied she, with a little more good nature ; " them 
what wants any thing here can have it by paying the cash down." 
The landlady again displayed the sparkling liquor before Mat and 
his comrade, and after they had finished, lighted them up the ladder 
to the bed-room for the night. 

% The next day one of the city watchmen appeared in the Police 
Court, and made a complaint to the silting magistrate, in behalf of 
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a yoani^ man, who, he stated, had been robbed of nearly a hundrad 
doUart in gold, in a notorious cellar in Ann street. He represented 
the cellar to be the resort of loafers and pick-pockets, and most aban- 
doned and wretched women of both colors. It was stated that Mat 
Kinley, a notorious character, frequented the place, and circumstan- 
ces rendered it certain that he was the robber. A warrant was im- 
mediately granted for his arrest ; and as this den had long been an 
eye-sore to the police, it was arranged that a party of watchmen 
snould make a descent upon that pUce in the evening, and break up 
the den by arresting the miserable wretches who resorted there. 

The evening on which this expedition of the police had been as- 
signed, was cold and rainy. The heavy fall of snow on the previ- 
ous night, and the dreadful tempest that now raged^ rendered the 
streets almost impassable to foot passengers. About 12 o'clock, a 
posse of watchmen might be seen emerging from the basement room 
of the new Court House, armed with hooks, rattles, and other im- 
portant badges of authority. The whole part^r made a halt just in- 
side the Court House entry, where the following conversation took 
place : 

" Well, here we are, Mr. Grumpy, and can you tell me now wheth- 
er this is to be an all-night job, or only a little bit of an evening's 
brush, cause you see if it 's to be a regular all-night case, I might 
just as well walk my body home and tell Mrs. Croton and the Lit- 
tle ones to have an early breakfast, for I shan 't trouble their dreams 
to-night." 

** You miffht as well do it, first as last, Croton,'' replied Grumpy, 
tying a bandanna about his face, "for. I can tell you and all hands, 
there '11 be no colly-foxing this time. Mother Pentland will show 
fight, and we shall have a tussle with her family all night, and you'd 
better stop on your way home and tell your folks night-keys can be 
dispensed with for the present." 

" Well, if we 've got to stay away all night again," remarked 
another of the Charlies, " we ought to take a snifter before we begin 
work ; I see there 's a light opposite, and if any member of this 
company says, let 's all take a drink, I should 'nt be one to object : 
come Jakes, you 've had some fat hauls lately, and I '11 be bouna 
you 've got more money than all the crowd put together." 

" To be sure he has,", said Grumpy. " Let him stand on the side- 
walk in Court street, and throw stones, and I '11 be bound to say 
that every tenth person he hits will be one who has given him eith- 
er a fee or a present for certain considerations." 

" Goodness, gracious. Grumpy," replied Jakes, " you know I work 
hard for all I get." 

" Yes, but you don 't have to go on German text tracks, as we 
do. You always find a straight road and a clear track; but that's 
nothing to do with the grog; see, they are putting down the gas 
over the way, and if we 're going to have any thing inward, to keep 
the cold from striking outward, we 'd better be moving on. Now 
Jakes, you 're the very man that must put us through ; you 're in 
luck ; there 's that burglary case, you made a heavy dip out of 
that ; and then that chap posted several shiners in your itchy palm, 
to take him gently over the stones, and make things go kind of easy 
with him." 

" Yes," said Xroton, joining in the generaljrequest, "do the hand- 
some thing for us to-night." ** 

Jakes thrust his right hand into a deep pocket of his over-coat, as 
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if to guard the loose change it contained, against the dangerous at- 
tacks of his brother watchmen. 

•* If I were asked," continued Croton, "who was the most suc- 
cessful watchman on Court street, ancient or modern, I should saj 
our friend Jakes ; his eyes are every where, and his body is omni- 
present where there 's a row or any thieving going on. He is the 
Vidocq of Boston, if not of America." 

•* Yes," interrupted Grumpy, " our Justice can 't be bamboozled 
out of her dues wherever Jakes is. I heard the District Attorney 
toll the jury t'other day, that Justice was always represented as 
holding the scales, blindfolded, 'cause she mustn't see any differ- 
ence atween one man nor another, but Jakes always sees a differ- 
ence atween one man's pockets and another, and when he gets the 
balance of power in his hand, he'll throw it into the scale which 
ever side it is for his interest to do." 

" Now I tell you what it is, friends," said Jakes, taking a handful 
of change from his pocket, "just stop talking, and I'll treat you all, 
so let's go over and fire a gun all round, and then to business." 

Jakes after"lnviting his companions to the bar, left the room fol- 
lowed by the rest of the party. They then dispersed in different 
directions for the scene of action, with the understanding to meet 
there in half an hour. 

At the appointed time, the watchmen, accompanied by two or 
three discreet amateurs, assembled near the Bethel Church, in 
North Square, to consult upon the best mode of operation. It was 
well known among them all that Mrs. Pentland v/as of a most ex- 
ecrable character, and that her disposition was daring, and reckless 
of consequences ; and after some consultation, it was thought advi- 
sable to have recourse to some stratagem to effect the object. It 
was agreed upon that one of the men who had volunteered to assist 
the watch, should call for one of the girls, and endeavor to gain ad- 
mittance into the house alone, to take note of the proceedings there, 
while the watchmen should remain near by, ready at a given sig- 
nal, to make a descent upon the premises. The man selected for 
this important duty, went to the cellar, and stood for some minutes 
deliberating what todO; at length he knocked upon the door, and 
awaited the result. The loud laugh and profane and vulgar conver- 
sation which had been going on, was instantly checked by this 
summons outside, and the suppressed sound of many voices was 
heard from different parts of the cellar. The man knocked again, 
and called out for Mrs. Pentland. 

" Who 's there 1 " said the landlady, in a sharp, loud voice. 

*' It 's me, a friend, and I want to come in." 

" Who do you want to see 1 " said Mrs. Pentland, opening a crev"- 
ice of the door. 

" Is Rosina in ? " 

" Yes, she 's in, and if she is, you can't see her — she 's engaged I 
s'pose." 

"Just let me in, Mrs. Pentland ; I only want to get something to 
drink — it's all right." 

" Well, if it's all right, and you only want to get something to 
drink, come in," said the landlady, throwing the door wide open. 

The scene that was here revealed, was revolting almost beyond 
description. The cellar was filled with blacks and whites of both 
sexes, and most of the females were common night-walkers, long 
since sunk into the lowest depths of infamy. And this wretched 

7 
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hovel was now the abode of Rosina Meadows. It may appear un- 
accountable to the reader, that after the advice of George Milton 
and the means left her for obtaining a respectable residence, that 
■he did not make an effort at reformation. She did so, but the 
world had branded her as a harlot — and placed an impenetrable 
barrier between her and reform. The good and virtuous avoided 
her as a moral upas — they considered her touch pollution to them. 
If she took refuge in the abode of the respectable, the bitter words 
from the lips of the uncharitable and censorious reached her, and 
■he was driven out of doors. She felt conscious of her own degra- 
dation — she knew that, fallen as she was, all hearts would be im- 
pervious to her wants. Condemned by the world as a vile wanton, 
she again sought the abode of the vile — and driven from one scene of 
guilt to another, she here at last took refuge, in this den of infamy. 
The stranger who had been admitted into the cellar for the pur- 
pose of aiding the stratagem of the watchmen, to obtain testimony 
for a successful criminal trial, walked boldly up to the bar, and 
throwing a half dollar piece upon the counter, called for liquor, and 

fave an invitation to several of the inmates, that were near by, to 
rink. 

" What kind of liquor will you have ? " asked the landlady. 

" Any thing, Mrs. Pentland," answered the stranger, " so that it 
be your best. I want a strong dodger, warm, because I intend to 
have a chat with some of your ladies presently." 

" That 's right, my hearty '■ — said the landlady, " I'll take a drop 
with you, and then I '11 introduce you to as many gals as you want 
to look at ; here Liz and Sail and Molly, walk up here and take 
something to make you lively — I know the gentleman will treat 
you." 

" Certainly — come up here gals, and call for what you like." 

The invitation was not slighted, for in an instant five or six 
females staggered up to the bar, and called for rum and water. What 
a scene of misery and guilt was here presented — what a picture of 
the dreadful effects of intemperance, depravity^ dnd crime ! The 
females were, in appearance, the worst outcasts 6f all outcasts— 
their bodies enervated and crippled by a life of unceasing abandon- 
ment — their features haggard and diseased, and seared with the 
unfailing brand of intemperance — their eyes bleared by unceasing 
nightly revels with the arch-fiend of guilt — and every lineament, 
which had been prematurely marked by the hand of death, reflect- 
ed the worst passions of human nature. The paint which some of 
these wantons had drawn over their white and wasted features, only 
presented a more fearful contrast to the worn-out and death-like 
expression that they depicted. The rings that were strung upon 
their long, bony fingers, and the other meretricious show which 
they exhibited, could not now call forth the slighest passion or feel- 
ing, except from minds even more depraved and sunken than them- 
selves. They eagerly flew to the excitement of liquor, as the last 
resource left to stifle what little of conscience remained —^ to drive 
away the awful paroxysms of desperation, and put oflf the dreaded 
thought of an hereafter. No one could contemplate a scene like 
this without feeling a thrill of horror creep over him, and his heart 
turn sick at the sight. 

" How do you like my gals ? '* exclaimed Mrs. Pentland, standing 
before the stranger with her arms akimbo. 

" Very well,'* he replied with a forced smile, "but you don't seem 
to be troubled with the law, Mrs. Pentland." 
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^That^or the law," she continued, snapping her thumb and fin- 
ger together, " that for the law, and that for the land-sharks that go 
about swearing women into the House of Correction — I mean to 
sell as much liquor as I can, and keep as many gals as I can, in 
spite of the law or its dirty constables and watchmen ; I know how 
to baulk them are men as carries hooks and rattles — they can't 
come their gammon over this child, any how, sir — they are a set of 
good-for-nothing, sneaking black-guards, and I should like to see 
one on 'em in my premises, I'd see pretty quick who was master." 

" They may come when you least expect them, Mrs. Pentland," 
said the stranger, stepping towards the door. 

Leaving Mrs. Pentland in the midst of her anathemas, he opened 
the cellar door, unobserved by her, and gave a loud whistle. The 
signal was immediately answered by the heavy tread of the watch- 
men, and in a minute the whole posse had taken possession of the 
cellar. The landlady's face turned pale with anger, and her evil 
eyes glanced quickly from one watchman ij the other, as if at a 
loto to know on which to vent the storm of rage that had gathered 
within hei". But, before she could give utterance to her feelings, 
one of the watchmen laid his brawny hand lightly upon her 
shoulder. 

" Come, marm ! we're here on duty to-night, and here 's our war- 
rant, signed and sealed ; so you must treat us civilly, or it mought 
go harder with you — you see we can't be trifled with." 

"I'd as soon trifle with a carrion bird as trifle with the likes of 
Tou, Mr. Hook and Rattle ; but as for your warrant, I don't valee 
it a tantamount to that are pig's foot; and so, if you hav'n't any 
thing better to do than troubling dacent women in their houses 
this time o' night, you'd better pack your dirty faces together and 
be off; — mind, I tell you, or I'll make the law give you your 
^dasarts!" 

" Heighty-tyty* Mrs. Pentland! none of your tantrums!" re- 
plied Jakes, folding the wairant carefully away in his side-pocket. 
" We ar'n't to be sceared by such gammon ; — we've come to sarch 
your house for that hang-dog. Mat Kinley." 

"And what is Mat Kinley to me, I should like to know?" said 
Jb/Lrs. Pentland, with an impudent swagger. 

" Why, I guess, if he ar'n't any thing to you, he's summut to 
us -^ar'n't he, boys? We'd like to lay him by the heels now! 
fobbing a man of a cool hundred or so, in your dog-den here, 
znoughtn't be much to you, but it is considerable to him what lost 
it, these hard timesj So we're going to sarch round, any way." 

"Did you hear that, boys?" said Mrs. Pentland, earnestly ap- 
J>ealing to those in the cellar; "did vou hear that hard-headed 
flunkey call the * Hole-in- the- Wall ' a dfog-den ? I say ! " said she, 
slapping her hands together violently; "if there's law in Boston, 
1*11 have it on you, my cove ! " 

" Well, no shilly-shally, marm ! " said the watchman, unnoticing 
li.er threats; "we've got to search, and we've got to take into cus- 
tody all the bad gals you keep denned up here to nuisance the 

Mghborhood. Come on, boys ! " 

As he spoke, the girls in the cellar made an attempt to escape 

»m the doors leading to the adjoining apartments; but the watch- 
xi^en, who had anticipated this movement, had guarded every means 
^f egress. 

"You ar'n't going to give us the nice slip that are way, my 
Jozies ! " said Jakes, putting his thumb to his nose, and making 
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certain intelligible movements with the fingers ; ** we're not to be 
done in that are way ! So here. Grumpy, you stand by this door, 
and Joe and Jack, you guard the rest, while I gf np this ere step- 
ladder, and look about the upper chambers." 

" No, you don't go up there ! " said Mrs. Pentlaod, placing her 
back against the ladder. 

" Don't like to conterdict you, marm ; but Fm bound to go, gently 
if we can, but forcibly if we must. So, once for all, stand out of 
the way ! " 

" I should like to know what you want up stairs." 

" Ar'n't that a pretty question for you to ask," replied Grumpy, 
"considerin your house is a notorious bad unl Ar'n't it a nasty, 
filthy pl.ice ? ar'n't it been complained of for its badness afore the 
Police Court, more nor a dozen times? ar'n't it a den for pick- 
pockets, loafers, and robbers? warn't a man robbed here last 
night ? " 

" I'll make you prove what you say, Mr. , and let you know 

you can't take away my karakter, and the karakter of my house, 
for nothing." 

*' Don't you make it a place for women night-walkers? aint you 
got a gal here, named Rosina Meadows ? " 

" Well, s'pose I have — she aint done much to support the house, 
except take care of her young un, for a month." 

" That girl used to be as fine a gal as any in town," resumed 
Grumpy; '• I knew her." 

"Ancf that aint much to her credit, neither, if you did. I guess 
you aint the only one that knew her, by a hundred or two ; besides, 
she aint any better flesh and blood than the rest on us, any day. 
But if you want to go up stairs very much, I'll go up and show 
you about," said Mrs. Pentland, snatching a candle from one of the 
oenches, and attempting to ascend the steps. 

" Don't like to be uncivil or unpolite to a female, marm," 8ai(( 
Jakes, " but can't allow you to go nrst, *cause you mought perhaps 

five the alarm, and then the birds mought fly away and leave us. 
o I'll trouble you to let me go up the steps first, and you may 
follow on, if you please." 

Mrs. Pentland doggedly gave way to the watchman, who slowly 
and cautiously ascended the steps. He led the way throagh a 
number of dirty entries, and made forcible way into several nfiser- 
able bed-rooms, and arrested the loathsome objects of both sexes, 
who were there, reeking in dirt and filth ; and rendered almost un- 
conscious of existence, by intemperance. The wretched prisoners 
being placed in the custody of the watchmen below, Jakes pro- 
ceeded without delay, to the next#story, the stairs leading to which, 
were dropping away, piece by piece, in rottenness and neglect,— 
theJbroken windows, and the foul damp walls, the slimy and worm- 
eaten partitions, seemed to partake alike of the disease and cor- 
ruption of the inmates. Passing through another long entry, Jakes 
stopped in front of a door, which the landlady said opened into the 
room occupied by Rosina Meadows and her infant child. Jakes 
took the lamp from his lantern, and holding it in front of the door 
listened for a moment, but no other word greeted his ear, than the 
sound of fiddling and dancing in the adjoining: house, and the loud 
curses, blasphemy, and vulgarity, from the beastly drunkards in 
the cellar, whose hoarse rough voices sounded, through the pol- 
luted and dilapidated building, like the midnight orgies of the 
arch-fiend himself. 
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"Open the door, Rose!" demanded Mrs. Pentland, "open the 
door, I say — here 's one of the night Charlies, wants to see if 
you 're all right there." 

But no ans*rer followed. 

" I guess she's sotind asleep, Mr. Watchman," said the landlady. 

"Then I '11 jest shove open the door," said Jakes, and suiting the 
action to the word, he poshed against the broken lock, and tho 
rotten pannel fell to the floor. A few embers were smouldering in 
the fire-place, and upon a pallet of straw and rags, in one corner of 
the room, lay a female, but she stirred not, nor uttered a word, as 
the watchman and landlady entered the room. 

"Hollo here, woman! wake up!" said Jakes, holding the light 
above his head. No voice responded, then Jakes stumbled his way 
over broken chairsf chip baskets, and old tables, and approached the 
bed where she lay. Just then a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the light, and nothing was left but the few dying embers in the 
fire-place, which threw a semi-light about the room, and imparted 
additional desolation and terror to every thing around. The night 
was the cottlest of the season ; the window-sashes were shattered 
and broken, and no other protection was left the miserable inmate, 
against #re driving and bitter tempest, except bundles of rags and 
paper, which had been stuffed between the broken glass, and many 
of these temporary guards had been torn and scattered around, in 
the fury of the tempest. Jakes succeeded with ^me difficulty 
in again lighting the candle, and without delay he approached the 
straw and rags upon which Rosina was lying. Her face was 
turned towards the wall, and her little infant lay nestled in the 
rags, close to its mother's breast. Jakes knelt by the side of her 
bed, and called loudly, the name of Rosina ; she answered not, but 
the infant opened its eyes, and clasping the mother with its little 
hands, began to prattle and laugh, and play with its mother's hair, 
then taking her nipple in its mouth, fell asleep again upon its 
breast. Jakes lifted Rosina up from the position in which she was 
lying, vvhen a small vial fell from her left hand. Then the awful 
truth flasned, for the first time, upon his mind; a few drops of the 
laudanum only remained of the fatal draught. He took her in his 
arms, parted her Ions:, dishevelled hair from her forehead, and called 
loudly hofc name. Her pulse yet beat feebly, and the light of life 
still nidiiPed dimly in her eyes. Placing the poor girl in the armd 
of the Ji^ndlady, he rushed down stairs, to the cellar, for assistance, 
The demons there were in the height of their revels.. The dread- 
ful tale which he revealed, did not stop for a rnoment their blas- 
phemy or drunken clamor — all sense and reason slept in the Lethe 
of intemperance, and passion only was awake in their minds.^ 

Jakes called for immediate assistance, and demanded one of the 
beings to go for a physician. 

" What, is Rose up to "her old tricks again — she '11 give you the 
slip, 1 know it," said one of the loafers, with a stupid grin, , 

" She is sick — and I fear dying," replied Jakes. 

"Well, what if she is sick- that's nothing to me, — and if 
she's dying, she'll be better off than living with mother Pent- 
land — if you want the Doctor, Mr. Watchman, you 'd better find 
her bully, and send him.** 

The unfeeling wretch then turned upon his heel, and commenced 
a quarrel with a drmiken group, who had collected near the bar. 

Jakes accompanied bygone of the other watchmen, re-ascended 
8 4 
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the stairs to the room of Hoslna Meadows. She was still in tk 
landlady's arms, who, imagining it was only a fit that the ^rl 
fallen into, was engaged in rubbing her body, and beating 
hands and back, and resorting to the other modes of Teco\ 
which the ignorant suppose to be infallible. As Jakes approach^ 
the pallet of rags, Rosina opened her glassy eyes; but oh, hcr%^ 
horrible and vacant was their glance. Her pale, thin lips, relaxed! 
■lightly, and bending his eir to them, he heard her say — ^Mother, 
dear Mother — I come — God forgive me — my child — dying- 
cold — dying — oh I oh I dy — " She could utter no more — th« 
poison had stopped for ever the river of life; — a slight treoio* 
shook her thin, worn body, — and her head fell back poweriei* 
Her features were still calm as the unclouded sky of sumintfi 
but, oh, how white and wasted ! Those once bright and laugbiAl 
eyes, were now glazed and fixed in the seal of death; that fo***! 
which was once so full of grace and beauty, and cheered all he»^ 
with its presence, was n )w so worn, and stiffened, and colcl»^ 
those lips, which had so often pressed a fond father's and moth<^*^ 
cheek, and give utterance to the pure thought, that likt a spiri*^ 
light dwelt within her heart — were now closed for ever, and *^ 

Soor, wronged, degraded, fallen, and crushed soul, that m> 1**|2[ 
welt upon them, had fled from its mortal clay, and gone before *** 
Grod that ijave it. ^ 

The daily papers of the next morning announced very hn^^Jjt 
that a girl of the town, about eighteen years of age, commi^*** 
suicide, in a low house, in Ann street, by taking poison. T.J*fJ i 
stateil that they were unable to obtain the true name of the ^^ ' 
ceased, as she belonged to that unfortunate and degraded cl 
who assume many titles during their life of shame. 

Thus perished Rosina Meadows — her career on earth was si 
as are the days of the wicked, and full of bitterness, and may 
sad end prove a warnine^ to her sex, in the hour of temptation. 

A few more words with thee, kind reader, and our work is d 
The great cause of Temperance, whose influence is now ielt in 
remotest comer of our land, found converts in severtl of 
spirited young fellows, who, with Mendon, have figured tO(^ 
in these pages Many of them have joined the front imnks of 
reformed inebriates, and one out of the number, nain6d in 
Tolume as Tim Seward, is now a lecturer in the cai 
perance, in a neighboring city. 

Miss Alice Warren, the dashing young milliner, and hefl 
eotericy became uncomfortably popular in the city of notional i 
moral reformation, with its onward strides, overtook at lasti 
important subiects which originated in *Uhe little back parlor^' 
which rendered the situation of the milliner any thing *^^ *-i^i^ 
She finally thought proper to remove to a larger 
sound, where she will And "verge and scope enougl 
exercise of her peculiar talents. 

GRORr;E Milton, throagh his own industry and strict 
of character, accumulated, a handsome fortune, and ' 
among the first young merchants of Boston. He is blessed witht 
devoted, amiable, and aflectionate wife, and a large circle of wano 
and true friends. In private life he is a most exemplary membtf 
of society ^-as a man of business, he is known as honorable and 
just — as a friend, confiding and considerate, and as a pbilaathio* 
piat, generous and noble. 
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